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Art. I. The Antiquities of Herculaneum, Tranflated from the Italian, 
by Thomas Martyn and John Lettice, Bachelors of Divinity, and 
Fellows of Sydney College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Containing the 
Pi@ures, 4to. Royal Paper. 31. 3s. fewed. Printed for the 
Tranflators, and fold by Beecroft, L. Davis, &c. 1773. 


O' the Original of this celebrated work, printed at the ex- 
pence of his Neapolitan Majefty, we gave our Readers 
an account, in the Appendix to our forty fixth volume, Art. I. 

A defign attended with fo much coft and rifque as a tranfla- 
tion of fo very great a work, ought, perhaps, for the honour 
of this country, to have been formed only under the patronage 
and fupport of royal munificence. It was not to be imagined 
that private perfons could fuftain fo extraordinary a weight of 
expence without the aid of a very large fubfeription ; a much 
larger one, indeed,-than could (in our apprehenfion) be ex- 
pected, from the amount of the fum required, and from the 
peculiar nature of the fubje@,—in which only the “armed and 
the curious, the lovers of the arts, and the admirers of wirtu, 
could be greatly interefted: and they are, by no means, a ma- 
jority of the reading part of the good people of England. This 
mode of publication was, however, adopted ; and a confi- 
derable number of gentlemen have fo far countenanced the at- 
tempt, as to fill up a refpectable lilt of fubfcribers ; but as this 
lift proved not extremely numerous, fomething beyond the bare 
purchafe of a copy of the work, at the fixed price, was cer@ 
tainly requifite, to afford the encouragement due to fo hazar- 
dous an undertaking ; and to have effectually prevented thofe 
complaints which, with real concern, we find the ingenious 
Tranflators emphatically, though modeftly, uttering, in their 
Prefatory difccu: fe. 

From this difcourfe we learn, that it is now more than five 
years fince the propofals for this work were firft publifhed. The 
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Tranflators then flattered themfelves that they were engaged in 
an undertaking which, at leaft, ‘ might prove acceptable to the 
public.” The original, they obferve, befide its being in a Jan- 
guage not univerfally read, ‘ was mot then to be obtained but 
either as a mark of royal favour, or at an enormous expence,” 
Befide thefe confderations, they, farther, deemed it * no abe 
furd fuppofition, that in an age fo Jiberal as the prefent, a com- 
petent number amcng perfons of rank and fortune, might be 
found, who would be glad to fee this cclebrated work in an 
Englith drefs; and, at the-fame time, have an opportunity of 
encouraging Enylifh artifts.” The event, however, we are 
forry to learn, ¢ has not juftified the fuppofition ; for the Tran- 
flators find themfelves much morc obliged to their friends, than 
to thofe from whom alone they had expected fupport in fo ex- 
penfive an undertaking.’ 

But thefe Gentlemen had one adverfe ftroke to receive, of 
which they had not even the fmalleft apprehenfion, ¢ Little 
did they imagine, we are told, that fuch humble members, as 
they are, of the republic of Letters, could attract the refent- 
ment of crowned heads; little, indeed, did they expect that 
the ferenity of the court of the Two Sicilies and Jerufalem 
could be difturbed by any publication of theirs, which meddled 
not with politics, moraliy, or religion: yet in thefe fuppof- 
tions they find themfelves as much miftaken as in the firft ; for 
their royal adverfary, after attempting to flifle the work, from 
an imagination as falfe as it was ridiculous, that fo refpectable 
a body as the Univerfity of Cambridge itfelf was engaged in the 
publication, was pleafed to order that the book, which was not 
to be commonly purchafed before, for fear it might become of 
{mall value if it loft its rarity, fhould be fold at a price greatly 
below the prime coft* : in order, it may be prefumed, to fuper- 
fede the tranflation, and diftrefs the Tranflatois by underlelling 
‘them.’ 

From the foregoing account of his Neapolitan Majefty’s 
conduct, there feems to be a fittlenefs in this royal jealoufy, 
-which may tend to fink the fhare of reputation he had poffibly 
acquired, among the frien’s of learning, and of the deaax arts, 
by that magnificent publication which opened to their general 
view fome of the choicett treafures of antiquity. 

In truth, we mutt furtter obferve, that the reality of this 
Prince’s rezard for the fine arts, and for the itudy of the an- 
cients, has (to us) long feemed to be fomewhat equivocal ; 
from the ftrange havoc that has been made of the valeable re- 
mains of Herculaneum, through the notorious mifmanagement 
of the works originally undcrtaken for their prefervation ; and, 
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— our Appendix, referred to in the frit paragraph of this 
articie. ’ 
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efpecially, from his fo long neglecting to lay open the ruins of 
Pompeii to the infpection of the learned world—But to return 
to qur Engli/o Herculaneum. 

Notwithftanding their difcouragements, Mr. Martyn and his 
ingenious Ailociate proceed to inform us, that their tranflation, 
and the engravings, are at length finifhed t; and * in a man- 
ner,’ they hope, ‘ that will not prove difpleafing to the fub- 
fcribers, or difgraceful to the Britifh artifts.’ 

As the value of this work muft chiefly depend on the merit 
of the engravings, our Readers will doubtlefs expect from us 
fome information on that head ; and we fhall give it with that 
fincere regard to truth, which fuperfedes every other confi- 
deration. 

We have already remarked that works of this expenfive and 
not very popular kind, and where the rifk is too great fora 
private purie, fhould be executed under the fecurity of royal 
munificence. The want of this patronage is but too perceptible 
in the publication before us ; which, although its merit is un- 

ueftionably very confiderable, does not feem to us to appear 
with all the perfection which might have been wifhed. We have 
artifts in England who could have drawn the pictures exhibited in 
the prefent volume, as well as they are drawn in the folio Italian 
book, and {culptars that could have engraved them Letter; but fome 
of the Plates given in the Englith tranflation are rather inferior, 
in both thefe refpeéts, to thofe in the original. Several of them 
are drawn upon a fmaller fcale, and others are kept up to the 
fize of the Italian plates; but we think a few of the figures 
have fuffered in this copy, both in the characters of the heads, 
and in the proportions of the bodies: and the engravings, in 
general, are not quite fo delicate as thofe in the Neapolitan 
edition. Yet it muft be allowed that, excepting a very fmall 
number, the plates are not ill executed. And if we make a 
reafonable allowance for the difadvantages and the difappoint- 
ments which our Editors have experienced, it mult be confeffed 
that the prefent volume makes an appearance equal, if not /upe- 
rior, to what might have been expected; and, perhaps, if we 
had never feen the royal and fplendid edition with which we 
have compared it, we ourfelves might, poffibly, have obferved 
little to cenfure in it. 

We muft not forget to mention that the pictures are all co- 
pied in this tranflation, except fome of the vignettes; of which 
a few are retained, as fufficient fpecimens of thefe flighter 
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} Whether or net we are to underftand, by this expreffion, the 
tranflation and engravings of the whole work, or only the fir/? wclume, 
how pudliihed, is not perfeétly clear to us. 
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pieces: but of the principal engravings (50 in number) we do 
not perccive that a fingle plate is omitted. 

With refpeét to the original motes with which the defcriptions 
are accompanied, they are extremely numerous and diffufe ; and 
though the Tranflators themfelves take notice of their immode- 
rate length and parade; yet they have thought fit to add an #- 
pendix, confifting of additional annotations of their own, | On 
the whole, however, thefe i!luftrations may prove ufeful to 
thofe artifts who are not well acquainted with the Heathen 
mythology ; or who, through the want of time, or learning, 
are unable to confult other authors. 

The Preface, by the Tranflators, is both judicious and en- 
tertaining. As many of their fubfcribers might not have feen 
the accounts of Herculaneum publifhed, fome years ago, by 
Count Caylus, Venuti, Bellicard, Winckleman, and others, 
they have given a concife detail of the hiftory of that unfortu- 
nate city, from the time of its foundation, to that of its being 
overwhelmed by the prodigious explofion of Vefuvius which 
blotted it not only from the fight, but, in a great meafure, from 
the very memory, of mankind. 

As fome of our Readers, too, may be equally umaequainted 
with the ftory of a city which, like Troy, is famous only from 
its deftru€tion, we fhall endeavour, in fome degree, to gratify 
their curiofity, by extracting the moft effential-circumiftances 
from the brief narration here given. 

The firft author who mentions Herculaneum, is Dionyfius of 
Halicarnaffus ; who tells us, that it was buile by Hercules. Its 
moft ancient inhabitants, of whom we have any certain ac- 
count, were the Ofei: after them the Cumaeans, Tufcans, and 
Samnites, poflefled it in their turns. The Romans took it 
from the Jaft, 293 years before Chrift; and 93 years after that, 
it was taken again, in the focial war, by Didius. From that 
time it was inhabited by a colony of Romans, and was a mu- 
mictpium. 

Herculaneum was fituated between Naples and Pompeii, neat 
the fea, on the banks of the Sarno, and at the foot of Vefu- 
vius *; between the fpot where now flands the royal palace of 
Portici, and the village of Refina. © If, fay our Authors, this 
tract of country be fo pleafant now, after fo many repeated 





* A map of the Campagna Felice is prefixed to this volume, in 
which the untravelled Keader will fee the fituation of Herculaneum, 
in the dangerous vicinity of this terrible volcano: /o near which, 
one would imagine, none but Hercules himfelf would have had the 
courage to think of making a fettlement. But, poffibly, there was 
no remarkable eruption in the time of that hero, ' 
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eruptions of Vefuvius, we may well fuppofe it to have been 
much more fo, when the great Romans retired to it, either 
from triumphs or bufinefs ; and ornamented jt with their villas. 
We need not wonder, therefore, if Herculaneum fhould contain 
4 theatre, temples, and other magnificent buildings, adorned 
with a profufion of paintings and fculptures, many of them 
certainly in a good tafe, among a much Jacger number of bad 
ones.’ 

The deftruction of Herculaneum, together with the city of 
Pompeii, by a violent eruption of Vefuvius, happened on the 
1 of November, in the firft year of the reign of Titus, and in 
the 7gth of the Chriftian era, There is no doubt but that this 
mountain had been fubjeét to fiery eruptions from the moft ane 
cient times ; as appears from the depth of the ftrata of burnt 
earth and calcined ftones, above 70 feet be/sw thofe amon 
which infcriptions relating to Pompeii (and which mutt have 
been buried at the time of the deftruction of that city, in the 
firft year of Titus) have been dug wp. The explofion, how- 
ever, by which thefe two cities were deftroyed, is faid to be the 
firft upon record: but we know nothing of the remoter ages of 
antiquity. 

Every one has read the defcription which Pliny the Younger 
hath given of the terrible explofion which defolated Campania, 
in the firft year of Titus, in his celebrated Jetter to Tacitus. 
An abftract of that epiftle (from Lord Qrrery’s tranflation) is 
inferted in this place; and to which, or to the original, we 
refer our Readers ; or to Mr. Melmoth’s elegant tranflation, in 
his two volumes of “ The Letters of Pliny the Conful, with 
Remarks.”—Had this horrible eruption been attended with ne 
other mifchief than the lofs of fo valuable a life as that of a 
Pliny, the event would, on this account alone, have been 
tecorded in the lateft annals of mankind. 7 

‘ Dio Caffius relates, that this eruption was accompanied by 
Violent earthquakes, and tremendous noifes; that the athes, 
flames, and fiery ftones, filled the air, earth, and fea, to the 
deftruction of men, herds, and fields, and all the birds and 
fithes 3 that the fun was as it were eclipfed, and the day turned 
into night; that Rome was covered with fhowers of athes, 
which extended even to Africa, Syria, and Egypt; that Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii were deftroyed ; and, in fhort, that the 
kene was fo dreadful, and. the confufion of the inhabitants fo 
‘great, thofe who were at fea running to Jand, thofe who were 
at land to fea; thofe who were in houfes making for the fields, 
thofe who’ were in the fields for houfes; that people thought 
either that chaos was returned again, or that the univerfal con« 

e'ation of the earth was commenting. : 
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¢ Dreadful as this calamity was, it appears that the citics 
were not buried fo fuddenly, but that the inhabitants had time 
to fave themfelves, and the moft valuable of their effecis ; very 
few bones having been hitherto found, and very little money, 
plate, or any other moveables of great value. 

© Since the cataftrophe of Herculaneum and Pompeii, there 
have been 27 eruptions of the mountain; fo that it is not won. 
derful if the former of thefe cities fhould be difcovered now 
more than 70 feet under the furface. 

¢ The matter under which Herculaneum lies buried, is dif- 
ferent. In fome places they find Java; in others a kind of hard 
cement, like mortar. ‘The lava being liquid, all thofe parts 
of the city through which it directed its courfe, are as exadlly 
filled with it, as if melted lead had been poured into them, 
The cement, compofed of earth and the afhes of Vefuvius, 
mixed with water, not only filled the ftreets and other open 
places, but even penetrated into the interior parts of all the 
buildings, without doing them any confiderable damage.’ 

Our Authors now proceed to give an account of the different 
times at which the feveral partial difcoveries of the remains of 
thefe two unfortunate cities happened to be made, viz. in 1689, 
1711, and 1738. And now they defcend, with M. Yenuti, 
Bellicard, and others, into this fubterraneous region of ruins; 
where they accompany the workmen through all their laborious 
refearches ; noting, as they proceed, al] the various and afto- 
nifhing difcoveries of ftreets, houfes, temples, theatres, co- 
Jumns, ftatues, bufts, paintinys, infcriptions, arms, inftruments, 
elegant lamps, medals, intaglioes, cameos, paper, of filk, cot- 
ton, or linen, and almoft all kinds of moveables *: and even a 
library was found, furnifhed with prefles, inlaid with divers forts 
of wood, and ornamented with a cornice. Many of the vo- 
Jumes which thefe prefles contained were fo far perifhed that it 
was impoffible to remove them ; 337, however, all written in 
{mall Greek capitals, were taken away ; but thcy were fo extremely 
black and brittle, that it was infinite labour to unrol them. The 
method which the patient and perfevering Fatber Antonio took 
for this purpofe is here defcribed; but we think it has already 
been given in a former Review. ‘Two treatifes have been de- 
veloped ; the firft, upon Mufic, by Philodemus ; the other, on 
Rhetoric, by the fame Author. | 

The greateft and moft valuable part of the treafures thus 
raifed from the grave in which they have been fo long buried, 
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* ¢ They have even found a loaf of bread, with the form fo well 
preferved, that the baker’s name was difcernible on it; but this, 
with all forts of corn, pulfe, &c. was charred, and would {carcely 
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confifts of ftatues and pictures. The former, both of marble 
and bronze, are, many of them, we are told, very fine, and 
enerally allowed to be in a much better tafte than the piCtures. 
The houfes are found to be decorated, both within and without, 
with paintings. The grounds are feldom bright, but generally 
of fome dark colour, black, yellow, green, or dufky red. The 
{tucco is thick, and bears being cut from the walls very well. 
The pictures are done in pannels, with grotefque ornaments 
round them. 

It was a piece of good fortune which could hardly have been 
expetted, that thefe paintings fhould have been buried in the 
earth during many ages, without lofing the frefhnefs of their 
colours. ‘lhis, however, we are aflured, was the cafe; but it 
was found that fome of them, as foon as they were expofed to 
the air, loft the brilliancy of their colouring: to prevent which, 
they are covered with a tranfparent varnifh *. 

Toward the clofe of thei: Preface, our Authors have given a 
judicious and candid review of the various Critici/ms which have 
appeared, in relation to the ftatues and pictures recovered fromm 
the ruins of Herculaneum; after which they proceed to commu- 
nicate to their readers a fummary account of fome recent difco- 
veries which have been made at Pompeii. This account they 
received from an Englifh traveller, who was upon the fpot, in 
OStober 1769; it is as follows : . 

‘ They are now laying open Pompeii to view. The work 
is carried on in fo flovenly a manner, that they are frequently 
forced to remove the fame rubbifh more than once; which isthe 
more to be Jamented, as the allowance from the King of Naples 
is but fmall+. They have difcovered the foldiers barracks ; 
which are handfome, having a row of pillars on the oppofite fide 
of the way, poffibly a part of a piazza. The rooms are fmall, 
and nearly {quare. !n one of them was found a machine re- 
fembling our ftocks, with feveral leg-bones in them; from 
whence it has been concluded, that the room was a prifon, and 
thefe the bones of fome unhappy prifoners who could not efcape 
the dreadful eruption. TThefe ftocks are now in the Mufeum at 
Portici. This part of the town is fo much below the reft, that 
fome have fuppofed it to be part of the firfttown; for the town 
I am now {peaking of was built on the Java that demolifhed the 
old one. I went into feveral of the houfes, which, from the 
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* © Itis fcarce neceflary to inform our readers, that the paintings, 
together with all the other curiofities which this ancient city has af- 
forded, are depofited in the royal palace at Portici, near Naples.’ 

‘ gf Had his Sicilian Majefty thought proper to have employed an 

nglifh engineer, with a few Derbythire or Cornifh miners, they 
would foon have made Pompeii, and what remained of Herculaneum, 
be regarded as the greateft curiofities in Europe. 
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frefco paintings on the walls, and the Mofaic pavements, [ 
fhould fuppofe had been the refidence of people of fortune; but 
I found all the rooms fmall, aukward, and ill difpofed ; and the 
inner ones generally lighted from the external ones. Man 
were not above 8 feet fquare ; others about 16 by 8; but none 
of any fize, according to modern fafhion. I went into feveral 
of their bathing rooms ; where I found their baths, and ftoves 
for heating the water, and contrivances for conve, ing it to their 
baths, very entire. I obferved the ceilings of their rooms were 
in general arched, as were jikewife their ftair-cafes. Their 
houfes were of brick, ftuccoed; and fo were their rooms, 
There are confiderable remains of a temple, and fome cf an am- 
phitheatre. Clofe to the temple [ meafured a ftreet 12 feet 
wide, with a narrow railed way for foot paflengers. Now I 
fhould conclude this to have baen one of the beft ftreets, as the 
temple which ftood in it is of confiderable fize, and handfomely 
ornamented ; confequently, in all probability, was a gand deal 
frequented. They are now at work in cleating away the /ava, 
&c. from the gate of the city. It [the gate] confifts of three 
arches, one for carriages and horfes, and the other two for foot 
pafiengers, It is handfome, and very entire. The fireet juft 
within the gate, is 16 feet wide; without, 18; and is paved 
like other Roman ways, with broad flat ftones, clofely joined toe 
ether : I could not obferve that they were at al] worn. There 
was a raifed foot way on each fide. The ftreet that runs by the 
theatre at Herculaneum is only 12 feet wide.” —T his is a curious 
Jetter; and will, no doubt, be very acceptable to the public. 
Our Authors have concluded this introductory paper with an 
abftra@ of Bayardi’s Catalogue of the antiquities found in thefe 
fubterrancous cities ; from which it appears, that the whole of 
the pictures amounts to 738. [he number of the ttatues, bufts, 
&c. is 350; of the wa/ss, fatercz, oilz, cucali, &c. ie. the 
articles belonging tothe Res v.jaria, amount to g15; of thefe 54 
are of filver, 532 of a bafer metal, 136 0f glafs, and the reft of 
earth. Of tripods, lamps, aod lamp-ftands, there are 227: 
mifcellaneous articles, 732. Lcfides, there are altars, ceniers, 
inftruments of facrifice, furgeon’s inftruments +, door-hinges, 
keys, weights, fhields, amulets, jewels, and other articles, men- 
tioned before, in great abundaiice. 
We do not obferve in this volume any affurance from the 
Editors that the remainder of the work, or any part of it f, is 
iu the prefs. But we kope the learned and ingenious tranflators 


are, or will be, enabled to complete their great and laudable un- 
dertaking. 
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+ Of thefe it is faid « there is a great variety, excellently worked, 
and finely preferved.’ 


} The original is in fix volumes, clio, ARTe 
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Aer. II. 4 Trcatife on the Art of Decyphering, and of Writing in 

Cypher. With ax Harmonic Alphabet. 8v0. 58. Brown. 1772. 

HOU GH the name, Philip Thicknefle, had not been put 

to the dedication of this little piece, which is infcribed to 

Lord Bateman, there is a defultory frivoloufnefs in many of the 

obfervations and digreffions in it; which, with a certain petu- 

lance of farcafm pointed at fome military charaCters, are fuffi- 
cient to characterife the writer. 

The Author of this work, not without reference to a private 
claim, as will prefently appear, is an advocate for the inheri- 
tance of knowledge intuitively ; for he declares, p. 526 *‘ Il am 
of opinion, that the fon of a decypherer, even untaught, will 
more readily acquire his father’s art than the fon of any other 
man of equal abilities. In confirmation of this opinion, be- 
fide the inftance of a good mufician, who was the fon ofa 
mufician, he adds, p. 53. ‘* 1 had once a Newfoundland dog, 
who having his early education on board a man of war, was 
there taught to do many things which I will not venture here to 
relate, and only obferve, that a puppy which he produced even 
from a greyhound bitch, inherited many of his tricks untaught.” 
Good manners may forbid us to difpute a fa& fo confidently 
averred, yet furely it may be accepted as a compliment, both to 
Mr. Thicknefle and his dog, to fay, that as the faculty of fuper- 
feding the neceflity and trouble of education, by communicating 
knowledge, in the way of procreation, is not commonly pof- 
feiled ; the infance of fuch an egregious puppy was well] worth 
recording. 

Hence it fhould feem to follow, though it muft be confef- 
fed to be an inference of cur own, that this treatife was pro- 
duced by a natural hereditary difpofition of the Author to the 
communication of fentiments by /ymbolical expedients, or fecret 
methods. We are juftified however by the preceding dottrine, 
and the following anecdote, which occurs in his preface. He 
fays, *“* A diftant relation of mine, of the name of Blencowe, 
was the firft man who had a fixed falary from government as a 
decypherer. And as the manner he got it would do honour to 
the memory of the minifter who gave it him, I am forry the 
minifter’s name, as well as the faét, is out of mine.”—This 
anecdote however is to our great diflatisfaftion materially defec- 
tive; as we are thus totally ignorant how far remote this rela- 
tion was, either Jineally or collaterally, as well as uncertain 
whether mental talents defcend from one generation to another 


in full pofleffion, or whether they degenerate in fucceffive tranf- 


miffion, 

Be this as it may, we have certainly before us a Treatif 
on the Art of writing in Cypher, produced by a relation of 
Mr. Blencowe; but which contains litde more than is to be 

found 
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found in Bifhop Wilkins’s Secret and Swift Meflenger, and with 
very little fuperiority in point of ftile. Indeed, to do the Au- 
thor juftice, he confeffes it to be little more than a collection; 
but we cannot think he has fufficiently juftified the utility of the 
work. A treatife of this nature is, in fact, a felo de fe: it pro- 
felles to teach individuals how to conduct a fecret caeveleap! 
dence, by proclaiming the principles of the art to all the world, 
if purpotes of {tate require the exercife of writing in cypher, the 
rules for decyphering are injudicioufly expofed. If to difcover 
the confpiracies of the wicked may be of fervice to the public ; 
the inventions of bad minds are alfo affifted as well to contrive 
evil as to fruftrate good defigns. Jn brief, as honefty in private 
life avoids difguife as much as knavery covets it, the latter ma 
derive more affiftance from fuch a work than the former. Thus, 
in any point of view, it does not appear that Mr. Thickneffe 
has employed his leifure to any profitable purpofe in f{preading 
the hints given of this art by Bacon, Wilkins, and others, 
which were already fufficiently known to literary men. 

So obvious are fuch reflections, that our Author has been bee 
trayed into an acknowledgement of the bad tendency of his 
Jabours, that is really laughable. Bifhop Wilkins ftarted a 
hint of reprefenting the letters of the alphabet by mufical notes, 
and thus writing aletter under the refemblance of a piece of mufic, 
Mr. Thicknefle finding that the Bifhop’s mufic would be fuf- 
pected by one that underftood the art, as having neither harmony 
nor time in it, undertakes, p. 44. to perfect this fcheme. * I 
fhall, fays he, endeavour to write down an alphabet of mufical 
notes, in fuch a manner, that even a mafter of mufic fhall not 
fulpect it is to convey any meaning, but that which is obvious ; 
and I am perfuaded an alphabet of mufical notes may be fo con- 
trived, that the notes fhall not only convey the harmony, but 
the very words of the fong, fo that a mufic mafter (which is too 
often his defign) may inftru@ his female pupil, not only how to 
play upon an inftrument, but how to play the fool at the fame 
time, and impofe upon her parents and guardians, by hearken- 
ing to his folly, impertinence, or wickednefs, When a mufjc. 
mafter has once taught his female pupil to underftand a mufi- 
cal alphabet, and fhe will permit him to carry on a fecret cor- 
refpondence, he may fend ber daily, a leffon which foe may repent 
having learnt, as long as fhe lives.” 

Fathers of families may judge what obligations they are un- 
der toa man who profefles to qualify mufic mafters for fo trear 
cherous and bafe a perverfion of their talents in an innocent and 
agreeable art. : | 

The work is neatly printed ; but, as the Author, with good 
reafon, tho’ with an ill grace, acknowledges, very incorrect ; we 


cannot, however, but regret, that an undertaking of this kind 
did 
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did not fall to the fhare of fome more competent hand: perhaps 
‘¢ may be as well, all circumftances confidered, that the book 
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Art. IU. Zhe Man of Nature. Tranflated from the French. By 
James Burne. 12zmo. 2vols, 5s. Cadell. 1773. 


UR readers will be led into the plan of this work, by 
| the following infcription on a ftone in the uninhabited 
jfand, where this Man of Nature performs his exploits : 

¢ Onthe 6th of May 1739 was depofited here in the hands 
of Nature, to be the fubject of an experiment which may be- 
come ufeful, Gafpar Williams, born in England the 11th of 
July 1724. He has never yet lived but in a wooden cage, fhut 
up on all fides; and had never feen any human creature, or 
heard the found of any voice when he was left on the ifland.’ 

The following chapter may ferve as a fpecimen of the work. 
¢ IT cannot diftinétly recollect in fucceffion any other than the 
firft year of my arrival in the ifland. As the objects multiplied 
to my eyes, they were confounded in my imagination, and con- 
fequently in my memory. Befides, it would be a ufelefs tafk to 
follow chronologically my difcoveries and ideas in the fame order 
in which they were made. For inftance, to know the particu 
Jar day on which, after my new exiftence, my enlargement from 
my cage, I heard thunder for the firft time ; but it is proper to 
.know, whether it was before or after I had heard thunder that 
] heard the cannon; whether it was before or after I had feen a 
hind biz with fawn, that I had feen this fame hind or. another 
nurfing it’s young one; whether it was before or after having 
feen corrupted carcafes I faw an animal die; and I fhall becare- 
ful that nothing fhall intcrrupt the order of thefe, becaufe this 
order having been ufeful in methodizing my ideas, it is only by 
following my narration that I can thew how thefe abjects created 
in me thofe ideas, how they were produced 4 and, if I may be 
allowed the expreffion, how they engendered each other. I can 
eafily recolle& this fucceffion of ideas; but it is as ufelefs as it 
is impoffible, to {pecify the very day on which I firft faw every 
objet. Ido not write a journal of travels. But how elfe am £ 
to proceed? I had been fome time in my ifland, which | found 
{o agreeable and charming, without having even made a compa- 
rifon between that and my cage ; I had already acquired, as ob- 
jects prefented themfelves to my view, all the natural lights that 
could be gained by reflection alone, and thefe lights are fuffi- 
cient for happinefs ; the more we acquire of any other, the fure 
ther we are removed from inftiné&t, to which Nature has intrufted 
the charge of conduéting us to happinefs. At fome diftance 
from my monument, I had already difcovered a large ae 
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which: at’ firft frightened me; but to which I at length accuf. 
tomed myfelf to retire at night. I fay at night: for during the 
day; phat [ could enjoy my exiftence, the fublime idea that I had 
of myfelf made me difdain al] other limits but thofe of earth and 
heaven; and I cannot yet conceive, how men of improved un- 
derftandings, who are called wife, can think themfelves happy 
in houfes; or, more properly fpeaking, tombs, that are more or 
Jefs elegant, in which they pafs three-fourths of the few days 
they have to live. I have already made fome remarks on the 
caufe of vegetation. I had obferved, [ had followed the infe&s 
that were created out of the decayed fifhes. The bad {mell 
which I had to fuftain, when I came to vifit this repofitory of 
Nature, in which fhe made thofe wonderful transformations, 
was amply rewarded by the pleafure I received in feeing her ope- 
tations before my eyes. If 1 was the Plato, or the Montefquieu 
of my Iffand, I was alfo to be efteemed the Ariffides, the Swam- 
merdam. Thefe little worms which I faw proceed from my dif- 
folved fifhes, make themfelves little cages :. fometime after the 

come out provided with wings, and take their fight in the air; 
fo that, faid J, the filhes become birds, doubtlefs, that fly beyond 
my reach, that fiy up into heaven, and become there fomething 
elfe in their turn.—One day, as I was walking, 1 made fome 
rcfletions on the wonders that furrounded me on all fides. { 
faw a {quirrel ftretched neara tree, [ had already feen fome of 
‘them run‘and play together ; I took them for little ftags, who 
inftead of having horns and no tails; had great tails and no 
horns. J! alfo looked upon the flying infects to be little birds, 
without feathers. [ approached the {quirrel foftly, and believed 
at to be afleep, (yet thought it an odd hour to fleep, it being nine 
or tén o’clock in the morning.) I faw that it’s eyes were open. 
Ah thought I, it is alfo like my fifh, it does neither fleep nor 
wake. Is it going to'corrupt and diflolve like them? I took it 
into my hands; it ftirred; I was afraid, and let it fall. It 
tumbled about ftill a little; it rolled it’s eyes in fuch a manner 
as in{pired me with pity and horror. I went on my knees to 
obferve it; it ftretched itfelf out with violence, and caft fo ten- 
"der and expreflive a look on me, that I fhed tears! It thut it’s 
eyes, and I obferved the pulfations of it’s heart, which in thefe 
aft moments were very violent and intermitting, ceafe. This 
fpeGtacle of weaknefs and ina&ion overwhelmed me with for- 
row. I looked at the fquirrel, and wept. I faid‘in my interior 
language, Alas! it no longer fees me; it no longer moves! Is 
it going to be annihilated, or to putrify ? My heart continues to 
beat regularly, but his is ftopt for ever. I took the little animal 
aczin in my ‘hand, and kiffed it; for I faw it could not hurt 
me. | carefied it, and ftrove to bring it back to life ; but life was 
‘ficd; the fire of its heart was extinguifhed,’ oe Beat 
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The Hiftory of Mr. Stanly and Mi/s Temple. r8r 


The reader will obferve that the Writer has merit; thouglr it 
does not rife to excellence: nor is the plan of his work, in its 
primary idea, abfolutely new. . 

An old man and his daughter are left on the ifland, by the 
crew of a French fhip, who had taken poffetlion of the property 
with which they were going to fett!e in America. The Man of 
Nature is literally caught in a net by thefe people; falls in love 
with the daughter ; who alfo conceives a paffion for him. He 
js then tauzht to fpeak ; and he begets children, His father 
comes to fee him, and takes him to Europe, where he makes 
his obfervations, and-returns to the ifland of Peace, which he 
peoples, and rules in fuch a manner as no ifland was ever ruled 
before. The work however is moral in its tendency; it may 
contribute to remove the bad effects of fome fafhionable cuftoms 
and it may be read with more benefit than moft of our late novels. 
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Art. IV. The Hiftory of Mr. Stanly and Mifs Temple ; a rural Novel. 
izmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Johnfon. 1773. 


HIS Novel is founded on the well-known ftory of Eu- 
| doxus and Leontine *. It is written in the manner of Sir 
Charles Grandifon, and has. more merit: than moft imitations. 
The Reader may form a jtidgment of it by the following fpeci- 
men, in which, and in fome of the preceding letters, we think 
an Author’s talents are put to the trial; for Milfs Temple had 
juit difcovered herfelf to be in love with Mr. Stanly. 


To Mifs ELVEN. : 

‘ My Elvin, I am here, I am happy ; I fhall now be con- 
tinually in company with Mr. Stanly. 7 

© This afternoon I fat with him and Mifs Winfort, for moré 
than two hours, in the bower. He entertained us with a va- 
riety of the moft amufing defcriptions of foreign countries, fre- 
quently intermixing them with little anecdotes relating to _him- 
felf, that were very entertaining : I could have liftened te Kim 
for ever ! | : 

- © What a variety of fcenes he has paffed through ! 

* I love dearly to talk with him about his travels; the whold 
woild feems to him a home: and he has fuch a pretty, fach a 
lively way of telling what he has feen, that one appears-to‘be 
prefent to every thing he relates. Powe 
_ © He has half a dozen thin folio’s of tketched views, of ‘thé 
different places he was in. I would give a ereat deal to look 
at them ; but it would be impertinent: to hint fuch a defire, fot 


shere are many of his defigns that have a relation to particular 
adventures, 
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© He is the moft complete fketcher I ever knew, and fo quick ; 
he will take off a view in a few minutes. 

‘ Mifs Winfort hinted a defire to fee him fketch. I was 
pleafed that fhe did. He never waits for a fecond hint. He 
took from his pocket-book a fountain-pen with prepared ink, 
and feveral octavo bits of paper: upon one of thefe he fketched 
the view before us in ten minutes, fuperior to any drawing I 
ever faw. 

‘ He made two copies of it, fupcrior even to the original 
fketch, though [ fhould have thought it impoflible before, and 
prefented us oneeach; he put the other in his pocket-book. Ie 
feems he always draws fuft in fmal], and enlarges it afterwards, 
I hinted a with to fee fome finifhed drawing. When we went 
in, he took us to his ftudy, and thewed us feveral; amongft 
the reft a view of Larkmount-houfe from the oppofite fide of the 
rivér ; very beautiful indeed! It is mine now, I almoft afked 
itof him. I think I never longed fo much for any thing, ex- 
cept the watch-chain, before. 

© My Elvin, if I was his, I fhould be afraid my fondnefs would 
difquiet him: yet, no it would not neither ; for | have heard Mrs, 
Stanly fay there was not a fonder tempered man in the world. 

¢ When we were rehearfing— 1 

¢ But he has never been the leaft free fince. I believe he 
thinks I was not pleafed with it. Indeed the charaéter he af- 
fumed, in fome meafure, obliged him to be familiar then— 
Mifs Winfort too.— | 

‘ I can’t help thinking now, I was prudifh for being angry 
with myfelf, 

¢ Sure I am not lefs modeft than I was; but I could with he 
was more free than he has been this day or two. I don’t know 
what is the reafon, but he has been rather more referved than 
ufual. 

‘ I believe though it is only my fancy ! 

© Love is a ftrange pailion. 

$ I am happy and miferable, and angry and pleafed, with 
little things and actions that I fhould f{carcely have noticed 
before. ) 
© I will put the view of Larkmount in my apartment at Allt- 
mont. I will have it elegantly framed and glazed. I always 
loved to look at the houfe; there is an elegant fimplicity in it 
that pleafes me very much. My father loves every thing that 
is grand; but, for my part, | am much fonder of romantic art- 
lefineis : Larkmount is, in my opinion, much fuperior to Allt- 
mont. , 

‘ There is fomething fo innocently pretty in the houfe and 


gardens.—There is nothing I am fo fond of as painting land- 
{capes ; 
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Wynne’s Fables of Flawers, for the Female Sex. 1833 


(capes: there is a kind of creation in it, that pleafes me ex- 
tremely. , ;' 

‘ | believe | am as happy in drawing my fancy pieces, as my 
father was in the finifhing of Allrmont improvements. 

‘ I believe though, if I was the happieft of women I fhou! 
forget my drawing. ceaisiantees 

© | fhould be much better pleafed in liftening to Mr. Stanly, 
and looking with him over his fketches; they muft be very 
pretty. And I fhould have as clear an idea of foreign coun- 
tries as if 1 was there: he would explain them all. 

‘I would get him to teach me his fhort-hand, and let me 
read his journal, and fhew me all his letters —Oh my Elvin! 

‘ J was very happy in the bower.— 

C. Tempe.” 


Among the perfonages of this work, there is a flippant lady, 
Mifs Winfort, a character drawn fomething in the manner of 
Lady G. but not half fo clever. She defcends to downright in- 
decency in fome of her amorous fallies, 

All the letters are evidently written by one hand; the fame 
quaint expreffions are ufed by different characters, and the ex- 
clamations or interjeétions of males and females, are a!! in the 
fame manner. The novel however may be perufed with fome 


profit and pleafure. Ww. 





Art. V. Fables of Flowers, for the Female Sex. With Zephyrus 
and Flora, a Vifion: Written for the Amufement of her High- 
nefs the Princefs Royal. By John Huddleitone Wynne, Author of 
the Choice Emblems, &c. &c.* 1i2mo. 35. bound. Riley. 1773. 


E are forry to be obliged to withhold the warmeft com- 
mendations of a work which is evidently well intended. 

Mr. Wynne’s defizn is to deduce fome ftriking maxims of mo- 
rality or piety from the peculiar circumftances of feveral flowers. 
In order to this, after the example of Dr. Langhorne +, and 
others, he has taken the poetical liberty of giving them under- 
ftanding and fpeech; and they argue and converfe like very 
good fort of pecp'e. It may be a recommendation to fome of 
our Readers that they always fpeak in the common metre of our 


, Pfalms. We, however, efteem the Author fo much for his ap- 


parent honefty, that we fhall give the Reader one of his beft 
fables, as a fpecimen of his talent at this kind of compofition. 
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t Fables of Flora; Rev. vol. xlvi. p. 225, March i771. 
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Wynne’s Fables of Flowers, for the Female Sex. 
The Judgment of Flowers. 
I 


Far from the bufy haunts of men, 
Far fpom the glaring eye of day 3 
Still Fancy paints, with Nature’s pens 
Such tints as never can decay. 
Il. 
Haft thou not feen, ‘at ev’ning hour, 
When Pheebus funk beneath the main, 
Reclin’d in fome fequeiter’d bow’r 
The village maid, or fhepherd fwain ? 
HI. 
Haft thou not mark’d them cull with care 
Some favour’d flow’ret from the reit, 
To deck the breaft, or bind the hair, © 
Of thofe they priz’d and lov’d the beft ? 
lV. 
And ftill expreflive of the mind 
The emblematic gift was found ; 
Wheiher to mournful thought inclin’d, 
Or with triumphant gladnefs crown’d. 
V. 
Near Avon’s banks, a cultur’d fpot, 
With many a tuft of flow'rs adorn’d, 
Was once an aged fhepherd’s cot, 
Who {cenes of greater fplendor fcorn’d. 
VI. 
Three beauteous daughters blefs’d his bed, 
Who made the little plat their care ; 
And every fweet by Flora fpread 
Attentive ftill they planted there. 
VII. 
Once, when ftill ev’ning veil’d the fky, 
The fire walk’d forth, and fought the bow’r ; 
And bade the lovely maids d-aw nigh, 
And each felect fome favour’d flow’r. 
VItl. 
The firft with radiant fplendor charm’d 
A variegated tulip chofe : 
The next, with love of beauty warm’d, 
Preferv’d the fweetly blufhing roie. 
1X. 
The third, who mark’d, with depth of thorght, 
How thofe bright flow’rs muit droop away, 
An ev’ning primrofe only brought, 
Which opens with the clofing day. 


The fage awhile in filence view’d 
The various choice of flow’rs difplay’d ; 
And then (with wifdom’s gift endu'd) 
Addrefs’d each beauteous lift’ning maid : 


XI. ** Who 
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XI. 
«s Who chofe the tulip’s fplendid dyes, 
Shall own, too late, when that decays, 
That vainly proud, not greatly wife, 
She only caught a fhort-liv’d blaze. 
XII. 
“‘ The rofe, though beauteous leaves and {weet 
Its glorious vernal pride adorn: 
Let her who chofe beware to meet 
The biting fharpnefs of its thorn. 
XU. 
“¢ But foe, who to fair day-light’s train 
The ev’ning flow’r more juit preferr’d ; 
Chofe real worth, nor chofe in vain 
The one great obje&t of regard. 
XIV. 
«© Ambitious ¢ox / the tulip race 
In all life’s varied courfe beware : 
Caught-with fweet pleafure’s rofy grace 
Do thou its fharper thorns beware. 
XV. 
“* Thou prudent ftill to Virtue’s lore, 
Attend, and mark her counfels fage ! 
She, like thy fow’r has {weets in ftore, 
To footh the ev’ning of thine age.” 
XVI. 
He ceas’d— attend the moral ftrain, 
The Mufe enlighten’d pours ; 
Nor let her pencil trace in vain 
The Judgment of the Flowers. 


The Reader will fee that this fable has merit, even of the 
poetical kind. He will find the fame fimplicity, and the fame 
pleafing morality, in fome of the others; but he will be often 
offended by profaic lines, quaint phrafes, and very trite and 
hackneyed obfervations. The book may, neverthelefs, be ufe- 
ful, as well as entertaining, to thofe young ladies who can be 
induced to read it with attention. W, 





Art. VI. Letters to the Rev. Dr. Kispis, occationed by his Treatife, 
entitled, 4 Vindication of the Prote?ant Difenting Minifters, with 
regard to their late Application to Parliament. By Jofiah Tucker, 
D.D. Dean of Glocetter, 8vo. 2s, 6d. Bladon. 1773. 


E have here two Letters upon a fubject that cannot be 

fuppofed to be very inteiefting to the generality of 
Readers ; a fubject on which much has been written, and on 
which fcarce any thing new can be expeéted. Dr. Tucker’s 
abilities are well known, and it would be great injuftice to him 
Rot to acknowledge that the Letters before us are written with 
a degree of candour, moderagon, and politenefs, that is fel- 
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dom, very feldom indeed, to be met with in theological con. 
troverties. 

The fubjeét of the firft letter is—he Extent of the Church of 
England’s Claim to regulate the external Pehavicur of ber own Mem 
bers; and aljo to influence their internci ‘fudgments in Controver fies 
of Faith, Were the Doctor enters into a pretty full examination 
of the 20th article of our Church; which article, like almoft 
all the reft, is wet drawn up, he acknowledges, with that ac- 
curacy and precifion which are expected in modern compofi- 
tions. In fact, he fays, it is compounded of two different parts, 
which ought to have been kept feparate, becaufe they come 
under dittinét confiderations, and becaufe the one doth not ne- 
ceflarily infer, or duppofe the other. 

The Dean goes on to fhew that the Church of England hath 
a rizht in common with all other focieties, and all other 
churches, to regulate the behaviour of her own members, in 
fuch things as relate to the ends of her own inftitution. We 
fhall not detain our Readers with an account of what he ad- 
vances on this head; for, after enlarging confiderably upon it, 
he acknowledges, that the controverly about rites and ceremo- 
nies, as it fubfifts at prefent between the Church of England and 
the Dificnters, is as idle and as trifling an affair as ever engaged 
the pens of learned men. 

fter treating of rites and ceremonies, this learned Writer 
proceeds to confider the AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH IN 
CONTROVERSIES OF FattrH. He makes fome obfervations 
on what Dr. Kippis has faid on this fubjeét, and then lays down 
the following general prepofition : 

‘ That under the reftrictions and limitations before mentioned, 
viz. ‘That heman (or if you pleafe church) authority ought never to 
be appealed to, but in disputable points, doubtful cates, or controver- 
fies of faith ; and that it fhould not be admitted even then, if it pre- 
tended to expound one place of {cripture in oppofition to another ; 
or if it required any thing to be believed as of neceflity to falvation, 
which is not to be found in the holy fcriptwres: I fay, the ufe of 
the authority, thus confined and reitrained, is not only vindicable in 
the.Church of England, but muit be admiflible into every Church 
upon earth. This, Sir, is my general affertion, and if I am wrong, 
the following method, will I hope, be allowed by you, Dr. Furneaux, 
and by every gentleman (of the Arminian perfuafion) who voted 
him thanks April 16, 1771, to be a very impartial and a very expe- 
citious manner of dete€ting my milftake. Put the cafe [a cafe which 
I dare believe has often been the fad] that you (in common with 
your brethren the other Diflenting Clergy) had been frequently ex- 
horting the people committed to your care, to fludy the holy {crip- 
tures, and fcriouily to meditate upon them: and for their greater 
encouragement in this good work, you had given them to underftand, 
shat you would aid them in the belt manner you were able; caution- 
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sng them at the fame time not to rely too much on your judgment : 
far that you had no power to interpret one part of f{cripture in con 
tradiction to another ; neither had you any right to require them to 
believe any thing as necefary to Jalvation, which is not contained in 
the word of God. 

‘In confequence of thefe pious exhortations and good direétionsy 
one of your own flock applies to you for the afifRance you had pro- 
mifed. This difficulty arifes, not from the awful myftery of the 'Tri- 
nity, or the Incarnation, nor yet from the important dottrine of 
Chrift’s Atonement, his propitiatory Sacrifice, and Redemption: for 
as to all thefe points, | know what /ome moderns would fay to a 
doubting confcience on fuch occafions :—but this man’s pecultar dif- 
ficulty arifes from St. Paul’s defcription of the carnal man, fold under 


fm, in his feventh chapter to the Romans ; a difliculty, which I have 


been called upon to folve more than once; and which, I believe, 
moft minifters of the gofpel of any {landing or experience, have had 
occafion to explain, The querift therefore wifhes to know, Whether 
St, Paul fpoke thefe words of himfelf, and in his own perfon, as they 
feem at firft reading to imply s—or under the borrowed character of a 
wery wicked unregenerate man? For having read the comments of fe- 
veral of the old Puritans on this paffage, he finds that they all, with 
the Afflembly of the Weftminfter Divines at the head of them, agree 
in maintaining, that St. Paul was defcribing his own ftate of mind, 
and the depravity of his own perfonal character, at the very time he 
was inditing this epiftle.—Whereas he (the querift) hath heard feve- 
ral difcourfes from you, which affer: quite the contrary,—exprefiing 
your furprize and indignation, that any one fhould maintain, that 
St. Paul could be a beloved child of God, and yet fuch an abomina- 
ble flave to fin, and fervant of the Devil at the fame time. Nay, I 
will fuppofe, that you have frequently declared in your fermons, that 
whatever tenet tends to weaken the obligations to repentance and a 
reformation of life, and either direétly, or in its confequcnces, lulls 
the finner into a falfe hope, and a fatal fecurity, is an wn/ound doce 
trine, and ought to be rejected as unfcriptural by every found be- 
liever. ‘Therefore after having read this 7th chapter over and over, 
and being dittracted by thefe contradi¢tory expofitions, and not able 
of himfelf to determine which is the true one ;—he applies at laft to 
his approved pattor for a folution of the difficulty by a perfonal con- 
ference. Now, Sir, if you fhould not be abie to remove his doubis, 
and fatisfy his fcruples, what would you propofe to do? You would 
not, I hope, advife him to remain in a ftate of {cepticifm, and abfo- 
lute fufpenfe, in a point of fo much importance to all the duties of 
common life, and daily practice. Much lefs would you give your 
confent, that he fhould live and a& as if the expofition of the ancient 
Puritans was the meaning of the apoftle; as if the abit of regene- 
ration, and the habit of fin were both compatible. You have there- 
fore but one courfe to take, which is this: to tell him, that in alk 
dubious cafes, where religion and morality are concerned, he ought 
to rely on the judgment of his afprewed teacher, if he can form none 
Of his own: that you do not defire him to refign up his confcience to 
your direétion ; but that if he is unable to diredl it himfelf, it ought 
to be dire&ted in a cafe of {uch importance as the prefent, by jome 
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one or other; and that in his fituation, while he remains a part of 
your charge, you have the beit claim to his ceference and regard, 
Now, Sir, what is this but putting in your claim to authority n ite 
bicus aud difputabie points, 3.e. in controverfies of faith f Or if you 
do not chule to ufe the word authority, againft which you have ex- 
preffed fuch an unconquerable abhorrence, what other name will you 
vive it? For as to the thing itfelf, it is as clear as the noon-day 
fun. Your querift’s mind was balancing between oppofite opinions; 
he could not determine for himfelf either way. What was it there- 
fore which did determine him at laft? duthority alone: for the weight 
of your authority (be it more or lefs) turned the /cale ; nor can any 
ove jufily blame your concuct in this refpect: on the contrary it 
ought to be much commended, becaufe you did the bett, indeed 
the on/y thing which the nature of the cafe would reafonably admit. 
Nay, [ will go farther, and affert in general, that in all cates what- 
ever, where the individual is in a doydbting ftate, and thinks, that 
much may be faid ox borb fides, it is natural, 1 had almoft faid it is 
neceflary, fo: him to fuffer himfelf to be guided by thofe of whom 
he has the beft opinion; that is, by axtéority, It is indetd on this 
fingle principle that moft of the affairs of human life are carried on, 
For this reafon we confult lawyers, we advife with phyficians, we afk 
the opinion of thofe of whole judgment and veracity we entertain 2 
high veneration; and we, many times, truft our moit important con- 
cerns to the direction of others, fometimes even of ftrangers, merely 
becaufe of their good character. In fhort, in fuch cafes, where we 
think our own {kill and knowledge to be incapable of directing us, 
what elfe can we do? And what better courfe would you advife us 
to take ?—We may be deceived, it is true; lawyers, phyficians, and 
others, as well as priefis, or diffenting minifters, may prove mere 
impoftors and falfe guides. But what then? It is furely better in 
many cafes, where we cannot judge for ourfelves, to have fome guide, 
even with the chance of being fometimes led altray, than to-have no 
guide at all.’ 
This is certainly a very curious argument in fupport of 
Cuurcu Avutuority. If Dr. Kippis makes any reply, he 
will undoubtedly treat ic with all that refpec&t and attention 
that is fo juftly due to it, and we hope he will be fo good as to 
Jet us know, whether he would fatisfy the QuERIs?’s fcruples 
in the manner in which Dr. Tucker fuppofes he would, In 
segatd to ourfelves, we do not pretend to much {kill in re- 
folving cafes of confcience; we have heard indeed, both from 
reverend Doétors in the Church and among the Diffenters, of 
fome cafes in relation both to carnal men and carnal women 
which we flatter ourfelves we could refolve in a very clear, dif- 
tinct, and fatistactory manner; with fuch logical precifion and 
accuracy as, we doubt net, would be approved of by every 
Bifhop on the bench ; tut were the difficulty mentioned by Dr. 
Tucker to be propofed to us, we fhould certainly give a very 
diffcrent folution of it from what he fuppofes Dr. Kippis would 
give. 
‘ This 
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‘ This argument, Sir, continues our Author, being familiar, 
frong, and clear—therefore appears to me to be decifive ; butif it 
fhould not have the fame effect on yox, I will endeavour to exhibit 
a kind of epative evidence of the fame thing; an evidence, wherein 
both you and I are equally concerned, and which may caufe you to 
fee the affair in a new, and a very ftriking point of view, by illuf- 
trating in what inftances mere authority ought noT to take place.— 
i had 2flerted, that in dubious cafes it is natural, af not neceflary, 
for the perfon in Jy/penf to afk advice, and to rely at laft on fome 
authority or other. And, generally fpeaking, the authority the mot 
proper to rely upon, whether in Church or State, is that of our fu- 

eriors. But what if a cafe fhould happep, wherein our own judg- 
ments evidently clafh with the judgments of thofe above us ?— 
Wherein we have not the leaft doubt of the truth or falfehood of 
the propofition,—the reGtitade or obliquity of the a€tion ? In fuch a 
cafe as this, it is eafy to determine, that mere authority ought to be 
fuperfeded; becaufe authority, as fuch, can have no place againtt 
convition. Now this is the very cafe both with you and me in regard 
to your late Petition offered to Parliament, and rejected in. the Up- 

er Houfe by a large majority both of Peers and Bithops. The Peers 
are undoubtedly your fuperiors, as well as mine: and their Lordfhips 
the Bifhops are my immediate {vperintendents. But though I would 
do every thing, that fhould imply deference, fubmiffion, and a 
in all plain cafes, and even in all dubious ones; yet in fuch a cafe as 
this I muft beg to be excufed : and where J am fully convinced, that 
Ihave truth, yea maf? important truths on my fide, my ‘Motto, I hope, 
fhall ever be, Macis amica Veritas. Mr. Mauduit, yourfelf, 
and the author of that mafterly performance, da Enquiry into thePrin- 
ciples of Toleration *, have fhewn, with a ftrength of argument not to 
be withftood, that the reje€tion of this Petition was inconfiftent with 
the rules of humanity and juftice, with the principles of the Chrif- 
tian religidn in general, and of confiftent Proteftantifm in particular: 
and I likewife in my turn am fully perfuaded, I thall be able to 
prove, that it was equally repugnant to found policy, and to the pe- 
culiar intereft of the Church of England ;—and, at the prefent junc- 
ture, molt unhappily ill-timed.’ 

Thefe fentiments, in our opinion, do Dr. Tucker great ho- 
nour; and every candid and liberal-minded Reader wil!, no 
coubt, be well pleafed to hear a perfon of his diftinguifhed abi- 
lities, and in his refpe€table fituation, exprefs himfelf with fo 
much ftrength and freedom. 

In the fecond Letter he difcuffes the following queftion— 


‘Whether the Englith Reformers, in the Reign of Edward VI. 


intended to eftablith the Doétrines of Predeftination, Redemp- 
tion, Grace, Juftification, and Perfeverance, in the Calvinifti- 
cal Senfe, as the Doétrines of the Church of England? 
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* The Rev. Mr. Fownes, of Shrewfbury, as appears from the ad- 
vertifements of the fecond edition of the Exgusry. 
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This Letter is introduced in the following manner; 
‘ Reverend Sir, 

‘ Your fituation and mine are whimfically odd in relation {9 
the prefent difpute about Articles and Subfcriptions. You declare 
againit admitting any authority at all in matters of faith or opinion ; 
and yet you afcribe a great deal (in my humble judgment a great 
deal too much) to the author of the Confeffional: nay, you go far. 
ther, and f{cruple not to declare, that the moft celebrated | Arminian] 
writers muf{ ever bow to a Toplady, or a Bowman ;—the late who 
have wrote on the Calviniftical fide of the queftion. Surely this was 
carrying your deference to the performances of thefe gentlemen rather 
too far; feeing it was impoflible for you to know what reply the Ar- 
minians were able to make, or what they had to fay in their own 
vindication. 

‘ J, onthe contrary, prefume to fuppofe, That where other argu- 
ments are equal, the weicht of authority alone ought to turn the 
fcale ; and this maxim J venture to apply to all cafes whatfoever in 
Church or State, and to all arts, fciences, and profeffions, Yet, 
Sir, I will wave this privilege at prefent: for though I write in fa- 
vour of prefent potieflion, and have the majority on my fide, I ak 
for no indulgence ; I defire no deference to be paid me on that ac- 
count: for if cannot produce fuch arguments, as will both in weight 
and number, evidently turn the fcale againit thefe wxan/werable gen- 
tlemen, I fhall give up the caufe for loft, and hope for no allowance 
from the mere argument of authority. 

‘ Therefore, in profecuting the inquiry now before us, I fhall beg 
leave to propofe a method, which appears to me the moft unexception- 
able, and the moft impartial that can be devifed; and which, I 
hope, even you will allow to be a good and fair one; tho’ it doth not 
come recommended by the fanétion or authority either of a Dr. Black- 
burn, a Mr. Toplady, or a Mr. Bowman. The methed is this: firft 
to ftate the principles and opinions of the Doctors of the Church of 
Rome juft at, or before, the breaking out of the Reformation; 2dly, 
to give an account of the dottrines and tenets of the firft reformers, 
by obferving how far they concurred with the Church of Rome, and 
wherein they differed ; alfo upon what motives or reafons thefe dif- 
ferences were grounded: and then 3dly, | fhall particularly apply 
this method towards inveltigating the doctrines of the firt reformers 
of the Church of England relative to the Calviniftical controverfy.’ 

Such is the method in which our Author profecutes his fub- 
jet: thofe who think the enquiry of importance muft have re- 
courfe to the Letter itfelf ; towards the clofe of which, he tells 
us, that the liturgy of our Church was compiled without pay- 
ing improper regard to the fubtleties of the {choo!men; that it 
doth not enter into the labyrinths of theological controverfies ; 
and that it muft be allowed to be the Church of Englandman’s 
principai ftandard of orthodoxy next to his Bible; and to be 
his fo'e human guide in his public devotions. This being the 
cafe, according to Dr. Tucker, he draws up the guinguarticular 
controverly (fo called from the five points of Predettination, 
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Redemption, Grace, Juftification, and Perfeverance) in oppofite 
columns, the one fide to reprefent Calviniim, and the other 
Arminianifm ; and then adds fuch extraéts from the feveral of- 
fces of our Common Prayer as are relative to each head, with- 
out intermixing any reflections of his own, in order that every 


intelligent Reader may judge for himfelf, in regard to the reat 


merits of the difpute. 

The conclufion of his Letter is as follows : 

‘ And thus, Sir, I have gone through every part of my intended 
examination of the public offices of the Church of England. It be- 
longs not to me to decide with a magilterial air, howl have fuc- 
ceeded. That kind of felf confidence and proud-boatting feems to 
be claimed by the author of the Confeflional, and his aflociates, as 
their peculiar province ; and fince they are {o defirous of engrofling 
it, may they enjoy it, unenvied, as their exclufive privilege. One 
thing, however, I muft be allowed wz:0/? folesnnly to afirm, becaufe 
no other perfon, except mytelf, has any right to affirm it— Thar 
after the moft fevere and impartial fcrutiny, which I have been able 
to make, I am fully convinced, in my own mind, that I fubfcribe 
to the rexor of the homilies, articles, and liturgy of the Church of 
England in the wery identical {enfe in which Cranmer and Ridley, 
had they been now alive, would have wilhed that I fhould have fub- 
{cribed to them. Itis true, | may be miftaken in this perfuafion ; 
for after all the care. and caution I cen ufe, I do not arrogate to my- 
felf abfolute infallibility : buc there is one favour, in which I think 
you may fafely indulge me, without hurting the caufe of truth, or 
impartiality. You may fafely grant, that, if [ am miftaken, few per- 
fons have taken more pains to be rightly informed, than | have done, 
or have purfued a bettar method, if fo good; and therefore, fup- 
pofing at the lait that I have failed in the attempt, | am willing to 
hope, that both in this world, and the next, my miitakes will be 
eiteemed (I do not fay very meritoriaus, as {ome have done, but) very 
Innocent, and very excufable. 

‘ Two things more | have to add on this head, and T have done. 
The firlt is, that if the exiles, driven out by the perfecutions of 
Queen Mary, on their return home from thofe Calviniftical places 
Frankfort and Geneva, chofe to underftand Cranmer’s and Ridley’s 
words in a fenfe different from what Cranmer and Ridley ever in- 


‘ tended,—that is no charge againft me; I am not anfwerable either 


for their miftakes, or their perverfions: nor yet do I think it would 
tend at all either to the honour of God, or the good of mankind, 
were | to prefent the public with a Jong iit of all thofe artifices and 
chicaneries, thofe idle diflinétions and mental refervations, which 
the Calvinifls in general are forced to ufe in order to glofs over 
their fubfcriptions to the erigizal doSrines of our Church. ‘Thofe who 
with to fee thefe fubterfuges, may find enough, even to fatiety, in 
the thefes of the Britith divines at the fynod of Dort, and in the wri- 
tings of Prynn, Hickman, Yates, Rous, Carleton, Edwards, and 
many others. In fhort, the cafe of the prefent Arminian clergy re- 
‘pecting their predeceflors the Calvinifts in the reigns of Elizabeth 
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and James J. is very fimilar to the cafe of all Chriftians, and more 
efpecially of all Proteftants refpecting thofe who are called the Apo/- 
tolic Fathers. We acknowledge, that thefe Fathers were co-temporary 
with fome of the Apoftles. But neverthelefs we are far from efteem- 
ing them to be the beft interpreters of the Apoftolic writings ; nay 
more, we think, we can fhew, that in their explanations, or appli- 
cations of texts of fcripture, they were feveral times very much mif- 
taken. Juft fo; if any man fhall object to me the authority of the 
Lambeth articles, or of the Britifh divines at the fynod of Dort ;— 
my reply is this, That, according to the bef of my judgment, the 
compilers of thofe articles, and the Britifh divines at that affembly 
either miftook, or perverted the genuine fenfe of the Church of Eng- 
land :—And moreover I affirm (and I appeal to their own writings) 
that they could not poflibly have reconciled their ftrange pofitions 
with thofe extracts which are produced in this very letter out of the 
homilies and articles, —and efpecial!y out of our excellent liturgy ;— 
I fay, they could not poflibly have reconciled their pofitions with 
thefe extraéts any otherwife than by having recourfe to fuch unna- 
tural forced diltinStions and mental refervations, as ill became the 
lain profeffors of a plain gofpel to have made ufe of. 

* The fecond thing is, that [ do not efeem myfelf obliged to an- 
fwer all the objections, which either a Deift, or a Calvinift may 
think he has a right to make to the Arminian fyftem as here fet forth. 
A Deift may object to the Arminian account of the fall of man, and 
the introdudiion of evil into the world; and a Calvinift may find 
fault with the notion of Gcd’s prefcience being reconciliable with 
man’s free agency. Now! do not pretend to remove all the difficul- 
tics which may belong to either of thefe hypothefes; and | profefs 
myfelf to be of the number of thofe who are content to embrace that 


fyftem which appears to have the fizve? and the /mallef# difficulties 
atrending it (and therefore is the de upon the whcle) notwithftand- 
ing it may contain many things, which my poor imperfect judgment 
cannot comprehend, much lefs explain. In: fhort, my grand point 
in this epifile was to defend the Clerical Subfcription on the Armi+ 
nian plan, and that only: and if [ have done this to the fatisfaction 
of the candid and impartial, I have obtained my ends in writing, 

and fhal! not think my time and labour to have been ill beftowed.’ 
We fhall conclude this article with obferving that, whether 
the Articles of our Church are Calvinittical or Arminian, the 
declaration of an unfeigned aflent to them will ever expofe our 
Clergy to the heavy charge of prevarication and infincerity : 
nor is it poffible, in our opinion, to vindicate this declaration, 
if the Articles are taken ia the plain and obvious fenfe of the 
words in which they are exprefled, without having recourfe to 
fuch forced diftinctions and mental refervations, as, to borrow 
the words of our Author, i become the pain profeffars of a plain 
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Art. VIL. Sermons on pradical SubjeGs, and the mof ufleful Points of 
Divinity. By Wiiliam Langhorne. M. A. In z vols, 12mo. 
7 Se bound. Dilly. 1773. 


Y the advertifement prefixed to thefe volumes we are in- 
formed, that * thefe plain and ufeful difcourfes were 
intended by their learned Author for the preis. ‘They are the 
more valuable,’ it is added, ‘ becaufe thev are fimple and fincere, 
and as fuch, they are the picture of the Writer’s mind. What 
he wrote, he believed, and what he believed, be praétifed.’ 

We agree with the publifher of thefe fermons in refpect to the 
character which he has given of them: they are plain, and feri- 
ous compofitions ; and in this refpect they reflect the greater 
honour on the Author, as he was a man of learning; a qualifi- 
cation which has fometimes Jed the authors of pu!pit compofi- 
tions aftray from what fhould have been practical, and folidiy 
beneficial to the audience or the reader: while the preacher 
hath chiefly attended to correctnefs and elegance of ftyle, or 
endeavoured to cifplay the profundity of his erudition. ‘To en- 
able our readers to form a judgment for themfelves, concerning 
the merit of thefe fermons, we fhall lay before them a few ex- 
tras, as they oecafionally offer themfelves in different dif- 
courfes. 

The fourth difcourfe, entitled, The final and immediate mi- 
feries of wickednefs, (from Ifaiah Ivii. 20, 21. the wicked are 
like the troubled fea, &c.) f$ thus introduced. — * The moft reft- 
lefs and raging thing in nature is a troubled fea, and it is juftly 
reckoned one of the greate{t prerogatives of the divine Power, 
that it can fay to the proud waves thereof, ¢ Be itill,’ and keep 
them from breaking in upon the earth. Nor is it only the moft 
unquict, but the moft aftonifhing fcene imaginable to the un- 
happy paflenger, when it is tofled and agitated by winds and 
ftorms. Now this is a proper emblem of the mind of a wicked 
man, which is often full of difquiet and anxiety, and {welled 
by the gufts of paffion with no lefs violence than the fea is by 
tempefts, And as that produces fhipwrecks and deaths, and 
cafts up mire and dirt, fo all that the foul of fuch a one brings 
forth, is tumult and diforder, vexation and mifery ; and the bit- 
nngy of it’s own refleGions is only the prelude to eternal 

eath. 

* But fome perhaps will fay, Is not this folemn and reite- 
rated aflertion of Scripture, that ‘‘ there is no peace to the 
wicked,” contrary to experience? Has it not been the com- 
plaint of all ages, an encouragement to the bad, and a ftum- 
bling-block and furprife to the beft of men, that the wicked have 
Enjoyed uninterrupted peace and profperity ; that they have 
tioted in all the pleafures of life, and at laft died in their beds? 
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Are not fuch bad men as flourifh in high ftations the envy of 
their inferiors ? And, if they envy them, do they not at leaf 
allow their condition to be more happy than their own? As tg 
this feemingly unequal difpenfation of Providence, with regard 
to the outward good things of this life, I fhall only obferve at 

refent, that the true meafures of happinefS and mifery are not 
to be taken from the external circumftances and appendages of 
fortune, but from the contentment of the mind. And is any 
thing more undeniably certain, than that fome are more con- 
tented and eafy in themfelves, than others who are greatly their 
fuperiors in point of figure and eftate? Nay, is it not eafy to 
obferve, that the acceffion of fortune has deprived fome of that 
tranquillity of mind which they before enjoyed, and that their 
ambitious defires have increafed upon them, and grown much 
fafter than their acquifitions ? It is not affluence, or the pomp 
of retinue, that can quict the uneafinefs of the heart, or dif. 
compofure of the fpirit. Elfe what was it that made Haman 
burn with pride and indignation, becaufe one inftenificant per- 
fon, poor Mordecai, wou!d not bow the knee to him, when at 
the fame time he had the advantage of all the wealth and honour 
of the Perfian court? A good man is refigned to Providence, 
and will be eafy and happy in the lowe(ft circumitances, anda 
wicked man cannot poflibly be fo in any.’ 

After thefe remarks, the Author proceeds to a more particu- 
Jar illuftration of the fubjec&t, by endeavouring to fhew, that a 
wicked man can have no peace with God, with his neighbour, 
or with himfelf. 

The eighth fermon is defigned to fhew what is true wifdom; 
in order to which, the Preacher briefly examines the pretenfions 
of fome things which have unjuftly laid claim to that title. —§¢ It 
is not a fagacity in finding out the tempers and foibles of men, 
in knowing the abftrufe {chemes of policy, in laying our defigns 
deep, or fceing farther than others; for all this may be mere 
cunning, it may be applied to evil purpofes, to carry on {felf- 
interefted views, or to gain an unfair advantage of our neigh- 
bour. It does not confift in the knowledge of nature, in tra- 
velling the circuit of heaven, and calling the ftars by their names, 
in knowing the compofition of the animate and inanimate crea- 
tion, the curiofities of the earth, and the wenders of the deep; 
for though thele things tend to acquaint us with the continual 
agency and comprehentive providence of God ; yet one may pof- 
fibly kgow them all, fo far gs human fcience extends, and yet 
neither be better nor happier for the knowledge. 

‘ True wifdom does not confift in the clearnefs of reafoning, 
and a capacity to reduce a debate to an eafy conclufion, by de- 
tecting the mazes of error, and the fophiltry of falfehood; nor 
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For they are comparatively but a few that can attain to thefe 
things; and yet, we are all commanded to * gct wifdom.” It 
js not a fkill in the arts of government, nor the knowing how 
to rule a free, and therefore licentious and capricious people, in 

eace and affluence. For though thefe arts may qualify a man 
to be a father to kingdoms, and a bleffing to mankind, yet he 
might want the opportunity, the power, or the will to ufe them. 
{t is not even an accurate acquaintance with the laws of God 
and man, with the relations of things and perfoas, to unlock 
the cabinet of truth, to explore the myfteries of Providence, to 
explain dark prophecies, to know the will of God, nor even to 
teach it to the admiring world. 

¢ No; whatever is calculated for the meridian of this world 
only, even the mott perfect knowledge of the beft rulcs of life, 
isnot true wifdom. [tis theory, it is fpeculation, it is lcarn- 
ing; but if it ftops here, and does not influence our practice, it 
is lighter than vanity itfelf, ‘* The fear of the Lord, that is 
wifdom, and to depart from evil, that is underftanding.” If 
our motives and meafures of action take in only a part of our 
exiftence, and extend not beyoad the prefent fcene of things, 
we are ultimately, and therefore moft deplorably foolifh. “To 
what purpofe is it to know the truth, and yet live in error? 
He who is truly wile is ** wile unto falvation.” He fees an eter- 
nity before him, and therefore meafures all his conduct with a 
regard to that awful duration.’ 

The fubjeét of the twelfth fermon is The p1vINE Goop- 
Ness, After many pertinent and pious reflections on fo pleaf- 
ing a topic, che writer adds the following oblervations concern- 
ing the ftate of mankind: 

—°‘ After all it muft be confefled, that the lot of man is mixed 
with much trouble, that he has many pains to fuffer, many diffi- 
culties to ttrugg!e through, and great temptations to refift. The 
veretable tribe arrive at the higheft perfection of their natures, 
and animals enjoy the greateft pleafures they are capable of ; but 
man is originally fo formed, that without being perfectly virtu- 
ous, he cannot be perfectly happy. It remains therefore, that 
fince God does all things in order and meafure, the nobleft crea- 
ture in this lower world, needs not finally fall fhort of a fclicity 
full and adequate to his faculties ; and that there is another ftate 
wherein thofe who have behaved as they ought here, fhall attain 
their full confummation of blifs both in body and foul. Were it 
offered in choice to any rational fpirit that knew the various 
fcenes of this world, whether he would imimediately ceafe to be, 
or be embodied and take his chance for a mortal life, and at the 
end of that to be no more ; I fuppofe he would chufe immediate 
annihilation. But blefled be the juftice and goodnefs of God, 
this is not the cafe! He has appointed us a duration not only 
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longer than that of trees and animals, but commentfurate to eter. 
nity. When the glorious light of the fun fhall be put out, 
when the moon fha!! perform her courfe no more, and all the 
mighty works of the material world fhall perifh, man (the im- 
mortal f{pirit I mean) fhall ftill live. Nay, when he fhall have 
fubfifted more ages than the world fhall laft, he fhall be ftill as 
it were but beginning to live; for he fhall ftill have an eternity 
before him, which is not leffened by the confumption of years, 
And we have it in our power to attain a happinefs as great as it js 
lafting. God hath provided for them that love him a final place 
of reft. He will take them near to himfelf, admit them to fee 
his clorious prefence, and to enjoy the emanations of his infinite 
perfection.—T he love and friendfhip of a good man is delight. 
ful even here; how ecftatic then muft be the converfation of 
juft men made perfect, how rapturous the love of the faints in 
licht, where they have fo many perfe€tions to efteem in each 
other, without any mixture or allay of evil or error ;—but the 
moft bleffed thing will be the vifion and enjoyment of God, the 
firit fource of beauty, and the fountain of infinite joy.’— 
The ninteenth fermon, intituled, Arguments for the divine Ori- 
gin of the Scripiures, is concluded in the following manner: 
¢ { may undoubtedly addrefs myfelf to moft of you, and 
fay as St. Paul did to king Agrippa, ** Believeft thou the pro- 
phets;” and I may add the evangelifts and the apoftles? Yes, 
«© [ know that you believe them.” Yet let me entreat and 
charge you, not to re{t here, but attentively to examine, how 
far your hearts are affected, and your lives regulated by fuch a 
belief. “The chriftian revelation is a praétical thing ; and it is 
heard, it is believed, it is profeffed, and even defended in vain, 
if it be not obeyed. Therefore do we fo frequently read of 
‘¢ obeying the truth,” and ** obeying the Gofpe],” as a matter 
of fo great importance, 
¢ This will be, onthe whole, the moft effe@tual method you 
can take in your refpective ftations to promote the Gofpel. If 
‘ou indeed honour and love it, and defire it may be propagated 
in the world, let it be your care not only to defend, but to 
adorn it by your lives ; and in the words of that great champion 
in this facred caufe, ‘* to be blamelefs and harmlefs, the chil- 
dren of God without rebuke, in the midf of a crooked and 
serverfe generation ; fhining amongft them as lights inthe world, 
and fo holding forth the word of life.” This, perhaps, may 
ferve not only to entertain their eyes with wonder, but to 
«¢ ouide their feet into the way of peace,” and may engage them 
alfo to join with you in ** glorifying your Father who is in 
heaven.” 
From the twenty-firft difcourfe, which treats on Prayer, we 
Shall extract the following excellent paffage. * Degenerate 
fouls, 
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fouls, fays an amiable writer, wedded to their vicious habits, 
may difciaim all commerce with heaven ; refuting to invoke him, 
whofe infinite wifdom is ever prompt to dilcern, and his bounty 
to relieve the wants of thofe who faithfully call upon him; and 
neglect to praife Him who is 66 great and marvellous in his 
works, juft and righteous in his ways,” infinite and incompre- 
henfible in his nature. But all here, [ would perfuade my‘elf, 
will daily fet apart fome time to think on Him, who gave us 
power to think: He was the Author, and He fhould be the 
object of our faculties. . 

‘ Beginning and clofing the day with devotion, we fhall 
better fill up the intermediate fpaces. ach line of our behavi- 
our will terminate in God, as the centre of our actions. Our 
lives, all of a piece, will conftitute one regular whole, to which 
each part will bear a neceffary relation and correfpondence, 
without any broken and disjointed {chemes, independent of this 
grand end, the pleafing God. And while we have this one 
point in view, whatever variety there may be in our actions, 
there will be a uniformity too, which conftitutes the beauty of 
life, juft as it does of every thing elfe, an uniformity without 
being dull or tedious, and a variety without being wild and 
irregular. 

¢ How would this fettle the ferment of our youthful paffions, 
and fweeten the laft dregs of our advanced age! How would 
this make our lives yield the calmeft {atisfaction, as fome flowers 
fhed the moft fragrant odours, juft at the clofe of the day! And 
perhaps there is no better way to prevent a deadnels and flatnefs 
of fpirits from fucceeding, when the brifknefs of our paflions 
goes off, than to acquire an early tafte for thofe fpiritual de- 
lights, whofe leaf withers not, and whofe verdure remains in the 
winter of our days.’ 

In the twenty-fourth fermon, the fubjec&t of which is, the 
live of God, it is obferved, there have been two errors in the 
world, one in either extreme, concerning it, —** The firft is, 
fays our Author, that we ought to love God fo, as not to love 
any thing elfe. It has been taken up at various times, by men 
lequeftered from the world, by men of much warmth of imagi- 
nation, but little prudence. It is now propagated by the enthu- 
fiafts of our days. But this error, though fomewhat plaufible, 
is eafily confuted. It is only required of us, that the love of 
God be the governing principle, and that it influence and regu- 
late all the motions of our hearts. We are not to love father 
and mother more than him, but yet we are to love them. He 
has poured forth innumerable beauties on the creation, and fhall 
WE not rejoice in them? He has made creatures good and lovely, 
and fhall we deny ourfelves all fatisfactionin them? So far from 
that; it is from thefe footfteps, thefe traces of goodnefs and 
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lovelinefs in this fyftem of things, that we rife to the contem. 
plation of him who is all-lovely. 

¢ For the fupport and comfort of our feeble frame, God hag 
given us many temporal good things, as health, food and raiment; 
and to fome men learning, riches and inseniialate, And as thefe 
things, when rightly ufed, may juftly be called bleffings, fo 
God allows us to regard them in a fubordinate meafure and de- 
gree. But when we place our affections fo much on thefe exte- 
rior advantages, as to prefer them before God, or equal them 
to him in our eftcem, we then commit a fort of idolatry; weare 
ungrateful and unjuft to our heavenly BenefaQor, whofe infi- 
nite perfections demand our higheft love, and who will by no 
means bear any rival in our affections. 

‘The error on the other extreme is, that it is fufficient to 
ios God’s commandments, without any motions of affe@ion 
towards him ; that we may pray acceptably without devotion, 
and be religious without love ; thefe are the men who run from 
one folly to another, and more inexcufable ; who forget the 
duty of gratitude, in order to avoid fuperftition; and while 
they talk of keeping God’s commandments, profefledly negle& 
one of the moft important of them, the ** loving him with all 
their foul.” Thefe patrons of reafon would have religion fo rea- 
fonable, that the affections fhould have nothing to do with it.’ 

From the foregoing {pecimens, our Readers will think, with us, 
that thefe fermons are plain, pious, and fenfible : they are indeed 
ferious and devotional ; and better adapted to do general and real 
fervice than more critical or ab{tracted performances, and yet, pof- 
fibly, they may not have required lefs care and attention in the 
compolition,. 

But a regard to truth and juftice oblige us to remark, that 
with refpect to the quotation which we have made from the 
nineteenth of thefe difcourfes, we have fince found the paflage 
to be almoft literally taken from three fermons publifhed by the 
celebrated Dr. Doddridge, on the Evidences of Chriftianity; as 
is, indeed, great part of the reft of that fermon.— Whether any 
thing of this kind is the cafe, in other inftances, has not oc- 
curred to our recollection: nor was the Editor, we are per 
fuaded, aware of the foregoing circumftance. We mutt farther 
add, that however allowable it may be, on fome occafions, fot 
a preacher, as well as other authors, to avail himfelf of the 
Jabours of preceding writers, yet, we are convinced, from out 
knowledge of the late warsthy and modeft Author of thefe poft- 
humous volumes ‘y that he would never have fcrupled to acknow- 
Jedge any eblication of this kind; and that it would have beea 
impoffible for him to have offered to the public any part of ihe 
compofitions of another r perfon, as the original production of his 
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Ant. VIII. Travels through Sicily, and that Part of I:aly formerly 
~ called Magna Grecia. Ana a Tour through Egypt; with an accu- 
vate Defcription of its Cities, and the modern State of the Country. 
Tranflated from the German, by J. R, Forfler, 1. RS. 8vo. 

5 Dilly. 1773 

O literary works are more univerfally acceptable than 
thofe which contain an account of travels into foreign 
countries, and, if judicioufly and faithfully executed, they cer= 
tainly afford both an agreeable and ufeful amufement. This 
charaéter, we apprehend, truly belongs to the performance now 
before us, which the learned, the lover of antiquity, and thofe 
who read merely for the fake of that general entertainment, of 
which books of this kind are naturally productive, will, we 
doubt not, perufe with fatistaction and pleafure. 

The travels through Sicily, and a part of Italy, form the 
greater divifion of this volume; and are contained in two let- 
ters, written by Baron Riedefel, and addrefled to the cele- 
brated and unfortunate Abbé Winckleman+, who was the Au- 
thor’s friend. 

Palermo, the capital of Sicily, is the firft place which our Aue 
thor vifits. Concerning this city he obferves, that the fitua- 
tion is not fo enchanting as he had been taught to expect; § for 
itis, fayshe, quite furrounded with mountains, and has only a 
few cultivated vales. “The city itfelf is fmall, but very popu- 
lous ; they count 150,c0o inhabitants, but the true number is 
not above 120,000. ‘lhe two principal ftreets, and which crofs 
each other, are very fine. ‘This is the only town in all Italy 
which is lighted at night, at the public expence.’ 

To this fhort account of Palermo, we may add the followin 
particulars: © It has an annual revenue of one million of Sicilian 
crowns, (one of which is equal to twelve * Neapolitan carlini.) 
The magiftratcs of this city have made an azreement with the 
people always to give { them bread at one and the fame price ; 
thirty-three ounces for four Neapolitan grani, for about two 
pence fterling), All the corn which is exported froin Sicily is 
fold here 5 each falma, which is about eight bufhels, pays fifteen 
carlint, or between fix and feven fhillings fterling duty to the 
king, and this makes the greateft part of his Sicilian Majefty’s 
revenues,’ 

Though this Writer views the country through which he 
pafles with the eye of a naturalilt, and takes notice of trade, 
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t Vhe barbarous murder of this incenious ard worthy man, is a 
fact but too well known in the learned world. 
* The carlinc is about the vatue of four pence Enelish, 
a This is a Scotticifm ; but we apprehend the ‘Lsanilater to be 2 
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products, cuftoms, and other particulars, it is yet very evident, 
that his principal purfuit is that of an antiquary. He fearches 
with great accuracy and pleafure into the remains of 
ancient towns, theatres, temples, aqueducts, &c. of which 
he gives a particular detail, which to fome perfons will prove 
rather dry and unacceptable ; while to others it will be highly 
entertaining. As we cannot lay before our readers many par- 
ticulars of this kind, we fhall confine ourfelves chiefly to his 
account of ¢ the famous ruins of the gigantic temple of the Ohm. 
pian Fupiter 5 the exiltence of which has been doubted by many,’ 
After having inferted the plain and ample defcription of it given 
by Diodirus Siculus in the 13th Book, as tranflated by Cluverius, 
our traveller adds ; Fp 

‘ It is probably owing to fome miftake of the pen, that the 
Ieneth and breadth, as mentioned by Diodorus, does not anfwer, 
efpecially as the other admeafurements coincide exactly. The 
columns have forty-two Neapolitan palms { in circumference, and 
about fourteen in diameter, and each of the flutes has two palms 
in diameter. I, and feveral pertons thicker than myfelf, could 
very conveniently ftand in them, and Diadorus’s defcription is 
true, notwith{tanding it has been confidered almoft univerfall 
as a fabulous one. I collected as many parts of the building 
among the ruins as I could poflibly get, and meafured the fol- 
lowing.—A triglyph twelve palms high, and eight broad ; the 
cella, from what i could guefs by the ruins, had one hundred 
and thirty-five yards (paces) in length.—I fought the whole day 
in vain for a piece of the cornice; the next day I was more fuc- 
cefsful, and found a very much damaged piece, meafuring 
four palms in height, which correfponds pretty well with the 
other parts, according tothe Deric order. From the remains of 
the columns, it appears that they were half columns, and half 
pilafters, as Diodorus defcribes them: acapital, which I mea- 
fured on the fide of the pilafters, had fixteen palms in length 
or breadth, and cight in height. The pilafters confift of ftones, 
which mea{ure nine palms on each fide ; and accordingly thirty- 
fix {quare palms; and I was furprized to find them dz forma o 
maniera ruflica: thatis, the ftones were diftinguifhed from each 
other by an excavation or notch, which was half a palm broad 
and deep. 

© This is all that I could accurately meafure of the remains 
of this temple: to me it was fufficient, becaufe I could from 
thence form an idea of it’s fize. I wifh I could compare the 
fize of St. Peter’s at Rome with the above proportions: I make 
no doubt but the temple would appear by far the moft magnife 
cent and furprizing building, nor can any thing more majeftic 
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be imagined. Confider, my friend, the fize of the columns, 
the elegant form of the temple, which is much more beautiful 
than that of a crofs, which St. Peter’s refembles, the appearance 
of the whole ftru€ture, the ftrength in the pilafters, the fine 
{culptures of which Diodorus {peaks, and which are now en<« 
tirely deftroyed ; in fine, take every thing together, and [ be- 
lieve your imagination will prefent to your view a much noble 
building than St. Peter’s at Rome. According to the proportion 
of the triglyphs, the height of the temple from the bottom of 
the columns to the top of the cornice, mutt have been one bun- 
dred and fifty palms.’ 

The remains of this temple are not very diftant from Girgentl, 
a town built at the fummit of the fame mountain, on the decli- 
vity of which the city of dgrigentum (ATPATAZ) anciently 
ftood; the ruins of which the baron affiduoufly infpected. He 
appears to have been particularly ftruck with the fituation of 
Girgenti. ‘© The modern town, fays he, is four miles diftant 
from the fea fhore, on a high mountain, where the caftle or fore 
of the Greek town formerly ftood. If ever I enjoyed, in it’s 
full extent, the pleafure of a fine fituation and profpect, it was 
the morning afier my arrival here, where I early viewed the 
whole country from the convent of the 4ugu/fine friars, who had 
received me. Reprefent to your mind, my dear friend, an eafy 
declivity under my window, four miles Jong, bounded by the 
fea, and extending on each fide about fix or feven miles ; planted 
with vines, olive, and almond trees, excellent corn, alread 
flowering on the 7th of /pri/, and the moft palatable fruits 
which the earth can produce; the poffeffions of each perfon di+ 
vided by hedges of aloe and Jndian figwort ; hundreds of night- 
ingales filling the air with their melodious fongs; and amidft 
all thefe rural beauties, the well preferved temple of ‘funo Laci- 
nia, the entire one of Concord, the remains of that facred to 
Hercules, and the ruins of the gigantic one of Jupiter. Here [ 
exclaimed with Horace, 


——- Hie vivere vellem 
Oblitufque meorum, chlivifcendus et illis. 
Neptunum procul é terra fpectare furenterm.? 


When Baron Reidefel had failed into the vaft port of Syrae 
cufe, fo celebrated in former times, he tells us, that at the en» 
trance he fought for the caftle of Plemmyrium, which lay oppo- 
fite Ovtygia, or modern Syracufe, and together with this place 
defended the entrance of the large and extenfive harbour; but 
that he did not find the leaft veltige of iton the {pot where i¢ 
formerly flood. ¢ Having, fays he, a great idea of the mag- 
nificence of this powerful city, which confifted of five towns, 
(and was therefore called Tlivra mwas) whofe walls extended 180 
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ftadia in circumference *, I could not conceive from what f 
now faw, how it could ever have fuch a name.’ 

‘ I fought, continues the Baron, for the celebrated temples, 
the palaces of Hiero and Diony/ius, and all the famous edifices, 
but { fought in vain; and faw nothing but a coaft, with. 
out any buildings, along this harbour, which refembles a lake 
or fea, Since all things are fubjeCt to fuch viciflicudes ; fince 
cities fo powerful and great can {carce preferve their bare names 
for but a few centuries, what mortal can flatter himfelf with 
having immorta? fame in future ages? If Alom.r had net exifted, 
Achilles and U4ffes would have been forgotten ; and if it had not 
been for Curtius, we fhould have known but little of Alexandr, 
One happy day in this life is worth whole ages of fame after 
death ; and one friend here is better than an hundred admirers 
of + our pofterity.’ 

Some remains, however, of ancient Syracufe are mentioned 
by this diligent Antiquarian; and, among others, he takes 
notice of the fo much celebrated fountain: * in Syracufe ite 
felf, (that is, we fuppofe, modern Syracufe,) fays he, are ftill 
the lamentable remains of the famous fountain of Arcthu/a, 
whofe praifes all the poets have fung, and all the hiftorians 
repeated ; which according to Strabo and Diusdorus, was fo 
great, as to contain an immenfe quantity of fifhes of an uncom- 
mon fize; and which was held in veneration as the tutelar 
nymph of Syracufe: at prefent it confifts of a poor refervoir, 
where the water gufhes pretty plentifully through two openings, 
but has a brackifh tafte, becaufe of a communication with the 
fea, Thus the noble fountain, which formerly was held facred, 
now is uled by the common people to wafh their linen in.’ 

To the above let us add the following relation: © About a 
mile from Syracuje, in that part formerly called Neapols, which 
was the neweit, moft beautiful, and greateft part of the old 
town, and is now planted with vines and olive-trees, I faw the 
celebrated Latomiz, where the ear of Diom/fins (Orecchio di Dit» 
nyfio} is cutin the rock. This place is a great grotto, about 
thirty palms high, and fifty palms long, in the figure of a Roman 
S; it forms avery acute angle at the top like a wedge, and 

rows broader downwards. St’s ftructure naturally caufes fo 
Rion an echo, repeating even the foftelt whifpering founds, 
that when a piece of paper is torn in pieces at one end of it, it 
it may be plainly heard through the whole place. Ir is plain 
that this is cut in the rock on purpefe; Diodsrus and other 
authors affirm, that the prifons of Syracufe were in thefe Latomid, 
and that Dionyfius in particular made ufe of them for that pur- 
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ofe; Cicero likewife accufes Verres of a fimilar tyranny in re- 
gard to thefe prifons. There are holes cut into the rock in 
feveral parts of this echo, for the purpofe of faftening the chains ; 
at the top, in the very center of the echo, there is a little apart- 
ment hewn in the ftone, and big enough for one perfon; this 
it feems was contrived for no other purpofe, than to dive into 
the thoughts of the prifoners, and is a monument of the higheft 
pitch of tyranny. The whole is well and artfully contrived, but 
it is a ridiculous opinion that none but Archimedes could make it 5 
fince in many halls this fame echo happens from the accidental 
proportion of the building, and without the intention of the 
architect.’ 

The Baron vifits Catania at the foot of mount Zina, and then 
gives us an interefting account of his journey to the fummit of 
that tremendous vulcano; but we muft fatisfy ourfelves with 
barely communicating to our readers the Author’s defcription of 
the country around it, 

‘ No country, fays he, has fo much the appearance of de- 
folation, or looks fo like the pi€ture of the dreadful avenues 
to heil itfelf, as the environs of Catania; the whole country is 
covered with lava, black fand, and afhes from the mountain. 
The lava has flowed far into the fea; and by the eruption of 
1669, it has almoft entirely dried up the harbour, and perfectly 
furrounded the caftle. Vée/uvius, with his eruptions, appears 
like a mere puppet fhew, in comparifon with £éna, or like a 
petty lake to the raving ocean. 

* Amidit the ftreams of folid lava, which fometimes are higher 
than the greateft houfes, there are moft fertile and charming cul- 
tivated {pots. The corn of Catania, it’s wine, fruit and garden 
herbs, are diftinguifhed either for abundance, richnefs, or re- 
markable fize ; none of them have a fulphureous tafte, like the 
productions of the foil of Ve/uvius, becaufe mount Etna has little 
orno fulphur. The wine has a very agreeable bituminous tafte 
like the wine of Cyprus; it is very ftrong, and will bear mixing 
with water, and is reckoned the beft table wine in Sicily.’ 

_ Among many other obfervations on this ftupendous mountain, 
it is remarked that the lava is not various and eautiful as that of 
Vejuvius, of which above forty forts have bee colleéted, where- 
as, after great affiduity, only twelve have been gathered about 
mount Etna, and thole very little different from each other. 
The reafon of which it is added, probably is, that the lava of 
Ema contains chiefly iron and fal ammoniac; and very little 
fulphur, vitrefcible ftones, or marble, which are the parts that 
produce the greateft variety by their different mixtures. The 
ftones thrown up by the mountain are chiefly pumice-ftones, 
iron: ftoues, and fand ftones ; it is only now and then that ftones 
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fpeckled with yellow dots are met with ; but fal ammoniac js 
very plentiful. 

Mcefina, formerly Meffana and Zanck, was the Jaft place 
which the Baron vifited in his tour through Szct/y, and there, for 
the firft time after he had left Pa/ermo, he took up his lodgings 
at an inn; daring all the former part of his journey, having en. 
joyed the proteétion and hofpitality of the inhabitants, whofe 
kind offices he was obliged to accept, for want of public 
houfes. Concerning this city of Meffina, he obferves, that ir 
¢ is now much fallen from what it was in the ancient and middle 
aces of it's exittence: the want of commerce, the oppreffion of 
the inhabitants by government fince the Jaft rebellion ; the 
plague whieh raged here, even in this century, 1743; all have 
contributed to depopulate and weaken the town.  ft’s inhabi- 
tants at prefent amount to no more than 25,000.—Commerce, 
which could be extenfive at A4ffina, ts totally dormant, and the 
manufactures have neither workmen nor fale. Sik handker- 
chiefs, knit ftockings, and light fitks of one colour, fill fuecced 
very wel! however, and are made in pretty large quantities. Silk 
is plenty here, and of the beft kind; but the king himfelf pre- 
vents the exportation of it, by laying a duty of 16 per cent. onit: 
and fince the city of Lyons in France has introduced the ufe of the 
machine for twitting filk, A/efina muft fend it’s filks raw and 
unfpun thither. ‘The plague, which has raged here, has fwept 
away many workmen; but there are ftill fome who work in ftuffs 
with gold and filver. But work being infinitely dearer here 
than at /yons, and the patterns betng o}d before they come to 
Micfina, it is ealily conceived that the fale cannot be very exten- 
five. They likewife make carpets, which look like Turkey car- 
pets, and pieafed me very much.’ 

Among the other produdtions of this ifland, our Author takes 
notice that about Aamo they have abundance of manna, which 
is the juice of a kind of white acacia, whofe bark they wound in 
the months of “July, Augufl and September, and the ifluing fap ts 
thus infpiflated by the heat of the fun, and becomes manna. At 
fvola, a little well-built town, he vifited the fugar plantations 
and fugar houfes, where, and at Afellili and fome other places 
along the coalt, great quantities of fugar were cultivated, fuffi- 
cient for the fupp!y of the whole ifland, before the Dutch em- 
p'oyed their black flaves in making fugar, at fo fma!l an expence 
tothemfelves. ‘There is an impoit of an ounce of filver or thirty 
Neapolitan carlini per Cantaro * apon all foreign fugars that are 
imported ; but notwithfranding this, the Dutch can fell therr 
Wet India fugar cheaper than the inhabitants, becaufe here the 
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people are obliged to pay the workmen at a very high rate, but 
the Dutch have the labour for little or nothing. The fugar cane, 
it is added, grows like the common reed, but does not come 
quite to that fize.—The Sicitan fugar is {weeter than all other 
forts, but it can never be made fo white.’ 

Before our Author entirely left Siciy, he made a fhort excure 
fon to the éfland of Adaz#a; from his defcription of which, we 
fhall only extract his account of the climate. * | did not find, 
he fays, the climate fo hot as I had been fed to expect. It is 
true, that this fpring, 1767, was a remarkable cold and difa- 
greeable one ; but not to myntion thet; | was aflured at Malta, 
that before the middle of AM@ey they feldom took their fummer 
drefles. J indeed found the fan’s heat very great, and perhaps 
more inteafe than it is tn Germany in the midit of fummec; but 
at the fame time a violent north wind carried a moft piercing 
cold air along with ig. As I vifited the temple of Selimnte, the 
fcorching heat of the fun burft the {kin in my face, fo as to 
make it quite bleody; but the wiad was fo fharp, that I was 
obliged to buttoa my coat, though it was made of woollen 
cloth.’ 

While this weiter prefents us with feveral of thefe particulars, 
it is evident, as we obdferved already, that antiquities, of all 
oris, are his favourite objects. Befide the remains of that kind, 
which we mentioned in the beginning of the article, he alfo 
gives fome account of dtatues, baflo relievos, urns, vafes, bowls, 
4c. and femetimes of modern paintings. As the following pa- 
razraph is fhort, we will infert it, as a farther fpecimen of his 
oblervations in this way. 

‘ Before I leave, fays he, the town of Catania, 1 muft men- 
tion a very fine cameo, in the pofleffion of the Barone della Bruca. 
Count Gaetans at Syracufe, had given me fo high a defcription 
of it, telling me that it was worth all Catania, that 1 had a vio- 
ent defire of feeing it. It is indeed u very beautiful cameo, 
thouch the town of Catania is rather undervalued when com- 
pared therewith. The ftone is an onyx, and reprefents Vulcan 
with two Cyclopes forging the arms of Mars, whilft Venus and 
Cupid look on with pleafure and fatisfaction that they fall out fo 
weil, The figures are exceedingly well drawn and executed ; 
but as there is no mame of the artift, the value is not quite fo 
great as Count Gactani would make it. It muft be allowed that 
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moft beautiful women of all Sicily, fays he, are indeed the inha. 
bitants of this little town, and this gives many of them an oppor. 
tunity of making their fortunes by marrying to great advantage, 
Their complexions are as fair as thofe of any Lizgl/hwoman or 
German, and they have alfo moft beautiful black eyes, full of 
fpirit and vivacity, and the moft regular Grecian profiles. The 
pure, ferene, and fubtle air of this neighbourhood is to be con- 
fidered as the natural caufe of this.’ 

Concerning the Sicilians in general, he tells us, that, © like 
all the people of warmer climates, they are polifhed, of quick 
parts, and great genius ; but that, they are likewife charaQtcrifed 
by that effeminacy, voluptuoufnefs, and cunning, which is found 
to increafe in the more foutherly countries. ‘They have amaz- 
ing vivacity, but not the leaft phlegm, which is very neceflary 
in the cultivation of the arts, and in the execution of it’s works; 
this deficiency appears in their painters, their fculptors, and even 
their poets, who are numerous.—It feems the temperature of 
the air, which produces that happy phlegm, is not to be met 
with here; an acrid falt affects the nerves of the natives; umori 
falfi are a common complaint all over Sici/y, arifing chiefly from 
their diet, and partly from the immoderate ufe of fugar. This 
irritation of the nerves makes them reftlefs and impatient; and 
with their great degree of vivacity, often caufes the moft violent 
actions, they are therefore remarkable above all other nations for 
the violence of their jealoufy and vindictive temper. Thhis fame 
mixture of charaéter fometimes produces a degree of heroifm 
and floicifm, from which the greateft benefits might arife ; and 
I can mention fome anecdotes upon that fubject: whilff the 
famous robber Te/fclunga with his band infefted Stcz’y, his inti- 
mate friend Romano, who was as Jieutenant, and next in rank 
to Te/alunga, was taken prifoner : Romano’s father was likewile 
in prifon for fome crimes, but they promifed him his liberty, if 
his {on would betray and deliver Te/falunga into their hands; the 
fon’s ftruggle between filial love and folemn friendfhip, was very 
great; but his father prevailed on him to prefer the latter to 
the former, and not to prove his filial affection by a treachery. 
Teflalunga himfelf, though he was put to the moft violent tor 
tures, did not betray any of his companions.’ | 

To the above the Author adds what he calls ¢ an example of 
real love put to the teft. A prince, fays he, of one of the firt 
families in Palermo, had a fecret conne@tion with a fingle lady, 
who was his equal in rank; he married her afterwards, and two 
months after marriage fhe was delivered of a fon. — The prince 
and his lady refolved to deny the child, and truft it’s education 
to a peafant.—This circumftance was kept a fecret, ’till the mo- 
ther on her death bed, in hopes of difburthening her confciencts 


difcovered it: the youth was immediately fent for from the 
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country ; he fhewed more furprize than joy on being informed 
of his new iank, and immediately declar:d, that unlefs he could 
marry a handiome young country girl, with « hon he was in 
Jove, he would not accept of it; this article being cenied him, 
he willingly refigned his claims in favour of his brother, and 
lived moderately but happily with his dear country girl, in the 
fation of lifein which he had been brought up. What an exe 
cellent fubject for a dramiatic piece, and how worthy of employ- 
ing the pen of a Aktaffafio, er Voltaire ie 

We fhould obferve that this writer {peaks highly of the hofpi- 
table reception which he every where met with among the Sic- 
lians, and particularly celebrates the tricndfhip he found from the 
Prince of Bifcari, of whom aad his family he {peaks in the higheft 
terms, and alfo gives dome acceunt of his complete and beauti- 
ful mufeum. 

Although our Author’s tour through this ifiand has been pro 
ductive of many entertainiog obfervations, we muft not detaia 
our Readers too long with the particulars. We fhall, therefore, 
only tranicribe the words with which the Baron concludes his ac- 
count.—* The climate, the foil, and the fruits of the country, are 
as perfect as ever 3 but the precious Greek liberty, population, 
power, magnificence, and good taite, are now not to be met 
with as in former times, and the pretent inhabitants can only 
fay, Fuimus Trocs. Equally true, however, is what Solinus 
fays; ** Quicguid Sicilia gignit, five foli frcunditatem, five hominum 
ingenia fpecles, proximum eff tis, que optima diguntur.”’ 

We have dwelt fo long on this part of the volume, that it is 
neceflary to referve fome account of its farther contents for an 
article in our next Review. Hi 

s 





Art. IX. Alonzo; a Tragedy, in Five Acts, as it is performed at 
the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. &vo. is. 6d. Becket. 1773. 
R. Home, the Author of this play, has fhewn, by fome 
other productions, particularly by his Douglas, that he 
isa man of genius. When we difapprove the writings of fuch 
a man, it is with caution and reluctance. 

Alonzo, a Spanifh nobleman, is banifhed by the King for 
killing Ramirez. He loves Ormafinda, the King’s daughter, 
and prevails on her to marry him, in private, before he departs. 
She has a fon, who is comamitted to the care of Coftollo, an 
old warrior, who lives in the mountains of Catalonia. Eigh- 
teen years afterward the Spaniards and Moors agree to decide 
their contefts by a fingle combat ; and the giant Mirmallon de- 
fies all Spain. On the day of this combat the bufinefs of the 
play is tranfacted. The critics, therefore, will not complain 
on account of time; the Author has taken care to preferve that 
unity. Ormafinda and the kingdom are to be the reward of 
ihe conqueror, 
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The play begins with a converfation between Ormafinda, and 
her friend Terefa, on the wretchednefs of her fituation; in 
which we have feveral hints that. throw light on the ftory, 
The King runs in, improperly enough, to tell his daughter, 
that an unknown knight was approaching to encounter Mir. 
mallon ; and that he may poflibly be Alonzo: at which fhe re. 
joices. A meflenger brings the news that a ftranger had broken 
the armiftice, and that the armies were rufhing to battle: the 
King departs and Jeaves the ladies to refume their doleful dialogue, 
They are extremely eloquent ; but not in the ftyle of women, 
or indeed of any beings that we know of in diftrefs ; for their 
{peeches are ten, fifteen, and twenty lines in length, and all 
unbroken pieces of declamation. 

When the knight appears who had infringed the peace, he 
excufcs himfelf handfomely. He had been infulted by a Moorifh 
officer, aS he was coming to fee the combat, whom he challenged 
and flew. The Moors then fell upon him, and he defended 
himfelf wonderfully, till he was relieved. The King is all ad- 
miration and altonifhment at this youth. 

A meffenger now brings information that the champion for 
Spain was not Alonzo, but a Perfian. The King was grieved 


“that he fhould be indebted to any but a Spaniard : Alberto, the 


valiant youth above-mentioned, offers himfelf, and the King 
Jeads him to the council to be approved. 

Sebaftian relates to Ormafinda the adventure of the youth. 
She immediately knows him to be her fon, and fends Sebaftian 
for him: who returns with the news that the Perfian is a friend 
of Alonzo, and named Abdallah. 

In tiie third aé&t Alonzo appears as Abdallah; and, in a 
Jong difcourfe between him and Velafco, we are told his whole 
ftory. As the great bufinefs of the play turns on the circum- 
ftances related in this converfation, we cannot give the Reader 
a@ fairer {pecimen of the performance : 


ABDALLAH. 
Liften to me 
I have perplex’d thee, and have marr’d the Rory 
By my abruptnefs. Tis a ferious ftory, 
Not to be told in parcels and by ftarts, 
As | from impotence of mind began, 
But I will bear my fwelling paflion down, 
And utter all my fhame. Thou doft remember 
How I was banifh’d from my native land? > 
VELASCO. 
For killing young Ramirez. 
ABDALLAH. 
At that time 
¥ doated on the Princefs. She conjur’d mé 
With earneft pray’rs, with deluges of tears, 
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Not to refift her father, nor advance 
My better title to the crown of Spain, 
As 1 had once refolv’d. My rage the footh’d; 
Pride, anger, interelt, yielded all.to love, 
With her I made a merit of obedience, 
And pleaded fo effectually my caufe 
That the confented to a private marriage 
Before I left the kingdom. We were married, 
And met cogether four fucceffive nights, — 
In the fequefter’d cottage of the wood 
Behind the palace garden. O! I thought 
Myfelf the happieft and the moft belov’d 
Of all mankind. She mock’d me all the while 9 
Meant me the cover of her loofe amours, 
A cloak to hide her fhame. OQ God! O God! 
Did I deferve no better ? 
VELASCO. 

Good my lord! 
What circumftance to warrant fuch conclufion } 
What evidence? 

ABDALLAH. 

The evidence of fight—— 

Mine eyes beheld: I faw myfelf difhonour’d, 
VELASCO, 
Your eyes beheld! 
ABDALLAH. 

By heaven and hell—they did. 
The night preceding the appointed day 
Of my departure, from the realm of Spain,y 
I flew impatient to the place of meeting, 
Before the hour was come: to wear away 
The tedious time, for every minute feem’d 
An age to me, [I ftruck into the wood 
And wander’d there, flill fteering to the gate 
By which fhe was to enter. Through the trees 
The moon, full orb’d, in all her glory fhone. 
My am’rous mind a fportful purpofe form’d, 
Unfeen to watch the coming of my bride, 
And wantonly furprize her. Near the gate 
There ftood an aged tree. It was a beech 
Which far and wide ftretch’d forth its level arms 
Low, near the ground, and form’d a gloomy thade. 
Behind its trunk I took my fecret ftand ; 
The gate was full in view, and the green path 
On which it open’d, There I ftood awhile, 
And foon I heard the turning of the key. 


My heart Seat thick with joy—and forth fhe came :-= 


Not as | with'd: fhe had a minion with her; 
A handfome youth was tripping by her fide, 
Girt with a {word, and drefs’d in gay attire. 
He feem’d to court her, as they pafs’d along, 
Coy, bus aot angry, for [ heard her laugh. 





She 
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She flung away. He follow’d, toon o’ertook her, 


k.mbrac’d her 
VELASCO. 
Ah! the Princefs Ormafinda ! 
A B D A L L, A H. 
I drew my fword, that | remember well, 
And then an interval like death enfu’d. 
When confcioufnefs return’d, | found myfelf 
Stretch’d at my length upon the naked ground 
Under the tree: my fword lay by my fide. 
‘The fudden fhock, the tranfport of my rage, 
And grief, had ftopt the current of my blood, 
And made a paufe of life. 
VELASCO. 
Alas! my Lord ! 
T'was piteous indeed. What did’ft thou do, 
When life and fenfe return’d ? 
ABDALLAH. 
With life and fenfe 
My rage return’d. Stumbling with hafte, I ran 
‘To facrifice them to my juft revenge. 
But whether they had heard my heavy fall, 
Or that my death-like fwoon had lafted long, 
1 know not, but | never faw them more. 
I fearch’d till morning ; then away I went, 
Refolv’d to fcorn the itrumpet, and forget her. 
But I have not been able to forget 
Nor to defpife her; though I hate her more 
Than e’er | lov’d her, flill her image haunts me 
Where’erI go. 1 think of nothing elie 
When I’m awake, and never fhut my eyes 
But fhe’s the certain vifion of my dream. 
Sometimes, in all her lovelinefs, fhe comes 
Without her crimes: in extafy I wake, 
And with the vifion had endur’d for ever. 
For thefe deceitful moments, O! my friend! 
Are the fole pleafant moments which Alonza 
For eighteen years has known. 

The King enters while they are in difcourfe ; and the pre- 
tended Abdallah tells him a fpecious tale to excufe Alonzo. 
Alberto brings the champion a prefent from the Princefs, and 
Alonzo imagines him to be one of her gallants. They repair 
to the lifts; and Sebaftian foon returns, with the good news 
that the Moor is flain. Here we muft obferve, that the defcrip- 
tion of the combat is picturefque and ftriking ; and that Mr. 
Palmer fpeaks-it, upon the whole, very well. 

When Abdallah is prefented to the Princefs, there is wanting 
fome circumftance to difguife him befide a Perfian drefs. He de- 
clines any reward ; and, in the name of Alonzo, only afks for 
juftice on a great offender. When he charges the Princefs 
with adultery, we think the Author has touched the various 
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paffions which fhould arife on the oc afion; and all the per- 
formers do him juftice. 

Alberto fteps forth in defence of Ormafinda’s honour, and 
takes up Abdallah’s gauntlet. This heightens the diftrefs of 
the Princefs. ‘To fave the youth, the old but valiant Coftollo 
appears, and offers to become the champion of injured inno- 
cenger’ Alonzo cuts the matter fhort, by refolving to fight 
them both. The peers however, having allowed Alberto’s 
claim, the combatants meet. Ormafinda interpofes, and offers 
to die if fhe does not clear her fame. Abdallah takes her at her 
word ; goes out to bring evidence againft her, changes his 
drefs, and returns as Alonzo, Ormafinda runs to embrace him ; 
he repulfes her; and fhe perceives that Abdallah was Alonzo. 
Alberto draws; and the King orders the lifts to be cleared. 
Ormafinda runs between the combatants ; ftabs herfelf ( perhaps 
unneceflarily) and falls. She lives however thro’ feveral pages, 
difcovers the fon to the father; tells the reafon of Alonzo’s 
fatal miftake (Terefa’s having accompanied her in men’s cloaths) 
refutes the charge againft her; melts the heart of Alonzo ; they 
embrace; and fhe dies. Alonzo commends Alberto to the 
King, and ftabs himfelf : an act of poetic juftice; and quite in 
character for Alonzo. 

There is a kind of fimplicity in this play of which we much 
approve; it is free from all thofe extraneous circumftances 
which are cluftered about, and perplex, moft of our modern 
plays. The fentiments in general are very good, and the verfi- 
fication is not unharmonious. On the other hand, many of 
the incidents are improbable ; as that Terefa fhould accompany 
Ormafinda, in men’s cloaths, on fo ferious an errand as a prie 
vate meeting with a newly married hufband; that Terefa, thus 
circumftanced, fhould embrace her; and that Alonzo fhould 
faint away at the fight, and banifh himfelf, without fhewing 
his refentment to the Princels. 

There are many vulgarifms in the language: and in one or 
two inftances it is not grammatical *: but the great and gene- 

ral 








_ * In the fecond A&, p. 20, for inftance, young Alberto, defcrib- 
ing the hardy manner in which he was bred, tells us that he was 
taught | 





. - “© To fwim acrofs 
The headlong torrent, when the fhoals of ice 
Drove down the ftream. ‘To rule the fiercéft fteed, &c.” 
and adds, | 
| ‘© No favage beaft 
The foreft yields that I have not encounter'd. 
Meanwhile my bofom deat for nobler game”’ 








How eafily might the falfe Englith in the laft line have been 
avoided, by changing beat for glow'd; or by fubftituting yet did, for 
| mtanwhile : 
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cal objection to the play is, that it is written concerning the paf- 
fions, and does not exprefs their /anguage. Almoft all the de- 
clamations of Ormafinda come under this defcription ; and they 
are fo minute, circumftantial, and verbofe, that they require 
moft extraordinary talents in the actrefs to extort applaufe for 
them: we really felt for Mrs. Barry, as we have done for Mrs, 
Yates in feveral modern tragedies. W, 
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Art. X. Alzuma; a Tragedy, as performed at the Theatre Royal 
in Covent-Garden. &vo. 1s. 6d. Lowndes. 1773. 
R. Murphy is fo refpe@able as a Writer, that every thing 
which he offers to the public muft be a fubject of atten- 
tive and candid criticifm. We have feen and read this play 
with that mixture of approbation and regret which we have 
generally felt from the Author’s compofitions. We have no 
great objeftions to the fable; we are charmed by the moral ; 
and, in general, delighted by the fentiments; but we are often 
offended by the language; fometimes by the incidents ; and, 
in a few initances, by what may be called a want of keeping in 
the characte:s. 

The {cene is laid at Cufco, the capital of Peru. The play is 
opened by one of the Virgins of the Sun, who hints the diftrefs 
of Orellana, (daughter of the late Inca) and that, wearied with 
mifery, fhe was funk to reft. She is joined by another Virgin ; 
and Ore}lana rufbes on the ftage with all the horrors of a fhock- 
ing dream. She had imagined herfelf urged to renounce her 
gods and wed Den Carlos (Pizarro’s fon) ; that her brother Al- 
zuma, who had been abfent ten years, fuddenly appeared, at- 
tempted to fave her, but was ftabbed by Pizarro, While they 
are talking of their mifery, a meflenger informs them, that the 
conquesor is coming to celebrate the rites of his religion, fol- 
lowed by captives, who are to abjure their gods or to be put 
to death. But before his arrival Don Carlos is rather thruft in, 
and the Author intends that he fhould make love to Orellana. 

In this dialogue we are told that Orazia (the widow of the 
Jate Inca) is married to Pizarro, aud become a zealot for the 
new religion. Orellana, though fhe declines the love of Carlos, 
engages his humanity in behalf of the captives. 





meanwhile: or, probably, the Author himfelf, had he feen the im- 
propriety, would have thought of fome happier emendation. If it 
be faid that this flip was not worth noting, we would only obferve, 
that the utmoft degree of correctnefs and purity is expected in the 
Janguage of the ftage.—The fame fault is repeated in the foregoing 
extract, p. 209, |. 6, from the bettom : 


* My heart deat thick with joy P 
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On the entrance of Pizarro, Orazia, &c. candour and bie . 
otry are ftrikingly contrafted, and the fentiments of Carlos, 
and the fimplicity and firmnefs of Orellana, do honour to the 
uthor. 

‘ Among the captives who are brought in and doomed to die, 
Mr. M. intended that Alzuma fhould be in difguife; but the 
manager does not chufe it. What pafles between him and P}- 
zarro is very proper and ftriking ; but when he is left with his 
friend, we think he is too loquacious; and that the Author 
might have thrown the following defcription of an Indian 
heaven into fome calmer part : 


‘ His power may fhackle 

Thefe mortal limbs ; but the unbodied fpirit 
Shall bear its native liberty along, 

To the blefs’d vale behind the cloud-capt hill, 
The filent region of departed fouls, 

That region undifcovered by the Spaniards !— 
Where our forefathers in unfading blifs, 

Prepare the rofeate bow’r, and weave the chaplct 
For deeds heroic done in life; for all 

Who “rm in honour, by diltrefs unconquer’d, 
Have tmil’d in woe, and to their graves have carried 
The facred charter of the free-born mind.’ 


In the fecond A@, Orellana brings the captives their liberty 
through the interceffion of Carlos; and engages them to under- 
take an enterprize which fhe is to difclofe in the Tempie of the 
Sun. Among them (unknown) is Alzuma, the hero of the 
piece, and brother to Orellana. Orn their entrance they hear 
foft mufic, and an ode is plealing'y fung by a choir of Virgins, 
for the welfare of Alzuma. 

Here the Author and the Public are much indebted to the 
genius of Dr. Arne. Indeed the whole fcene is happily delu- 
five; and we fhed tears of fympathy with the harmleis and vir- 
tuous victims of bigotry and avarice. 

Orellana comes forward and communicates her bufinefs, 
namely, to fend, in a braid of colours, the ftory of their wretched- 
nels, to Alzuma, whom fhe fuppofes ftill to be in exile. This 
brings on a moft affecting difcovery. She relates to her brother 
the death of their father, the marriage of their moth:r with the 
Chriflian chief, and the other events which have come to pals 
in his abfence. 

In the third A&, Don Carlos, having feen them together, as he 
thought, in amorous parley, orders Alzuma to be put in chains, 
When the brother and fifter mect again, their defpair is very 
affeting ; Alzuma is fentenced to death ; Orellana fprings for- 
ward to embrace him; and Carlos is fo enraged that he draws 
his {word to kill him ; which the prevents by thewing a dagger, 

and 
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and threatening to put an end to her life. Matters here ave tog 
artificially conducted, and are regarded with unmelting eyes, 

Carlos departs, becaufe he will not be prefent at the execu. 
tion, and Pizarro foliows in order to bring him back. The 
daughter intercedes with the mother in vain; and the vidtim is 
brought to the altar; where, as he bares his bofom for the 
blow, the mother fees a mark by which fhe knows him, and 
prevents his death. 

In the fourth Aé&t, the interview between Alzuma and his 
mother, interrupted by Carlos, who 1s rendered cruel by jea- 
loufy, and Pizarro’s impetuofity, which forces the difcovery 
from the mother, ferve to keep the mind in continual agitation, 

In the fifth Act, the mother wifhes her daughter to marry 
Carlos, in order to fave her fon. Carlos brings them the news 
that Alzuma is turned Chriftian, and is coming publicly to ab- 
jure his faith. Orellana is at firft grieved, but is foon fatif- 
fied by hints from her brother. He goes to the altar behind the 
fcenes, and, inftead of abjuring his religion, ftabs Pizarro, 
Carlos is made to run about relating this difaftrous tale ; and 
Orellana, meeting her brother, tells him he had undefignedly 
killed his mother while fhe endeavoured to fave Pizarro. 

The laft fcene is crowded with bufinefs. Pizzarro is fhewn 
dead; Orazia is brought, dying, to her children ; Carlos comes 
to revenge his father, but his vengeance is difarmed by what 
pafles beforehim; he forgives Alzuma, and by that means fud« 
denly converts both him and his fifter. 

The Author has not allowed the neceffary time in his tranfi- 
tions from one ftate of mind to another; and we think he has 
violated Nature in more than one inftance. 

Upon the whole, the Reader will obferve, on the perufal of 
this play, that Mr. Murphy has been happy in the choice of 
this ftory, as well as in that of the Grecian Daughter ; and 
that of the two fuppofed ends of Tragedy he aims moftly at 
one. Terror is the prevailing paffion; and the diftrefles that 
fhould call forth pity are rendered fhocking, if not extravagant. 
He takes to himfelf the merit of imitating the Greek claffics. 
A man may be a plagiary from the Greek as well as from the 
French; though perhaps wiih greater fafety, Mr. M. is a good 
fcholar, and, in writing, avails himfelf of what he has read, 
as much as moft men. If, however, inftead of Sophocles and 
Euripides, he had attended to the many fpecimens which we 
have had of Indian eloquence, fpirit, and condu&, he would 
have put his genius into a proper train, and his principal] chae 
rafters would have been more ftrongly marked with American 
paflions. But every poet is not born a Shakefpeare ; and we 
think the Public obliged to the Author of fo ufeful a play 4 
Alzuma. 
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The performers in general deferve, and have obtained, Mr, 
Murphy’sthanks. Mr. Smith, who performs his part extremely 
well, labours under difadvantages from the finery of his drefs. 
It is a general error of managers to drefs the principal actor in 
the richeft cloaths, without a proper regard to his part. It is 
aftonifhing they fhould continue fuch an abfurdity. Mis, 
Hartley deferves great commendation. Mr. Benfley is improperly 
placed in Carlos. Mifs Miller is not old enough for the mother ; 
and Mr. Hull is not quite what we might look for in Pizarro, 





Art. XI. Conciuston of our Account of the PuiLosoPHicaL 
Transactions, Vol, tx1, from our Review for laf{ Month, 


p. 112. 
ANTIQUITIES, 


Rricres X. XI, XII. and XL.—We have more than 
once, it may be thought, fomewhat irreverently, {neered 
at the folemnity of di€tion and the air of fignificance, with which 
the learned Author of thefe four Articles has formerly laboured to 
afcertain, by the glimpfe of a fingle letter, the particular mint in 
Africa or Sicily, at which a certain Punic coin has been ftruck * : 
—We have not even been able to preferve a becoming gravity, ia 
attending him in his more arduous and important attempt, to re- 
ftore to the world the long loft name of a Non-defcript Samnite 
General + :—Nor, laftly, could we fufficiently harmonize our 
mufcles to the importance of the occafion, when we lately ac- 
companied him in the gallant tafk of remedying the fulky filence 
ofantient hiftory, with refpect to the name likewife of a neglected 
Princefs, ycleped Queen PuiLtsT 1s, and of ¢ placing” her with 
a high hand, and in two words, on the thrones of Syracufe, 
Malta, and Gozof. 

It is far from our intention, however, to caft a general and 
indifcriminate air of ridicule on inveftigations into antiquity : 
but though we refpe&t the Author’s learning, and admire his per- 
feverance, we cannot but think he has frequently mifapplied 
both, in conjectural and uninterefting refearches into the names, 
and fpellings of names, of perfons who were once, we doubt 
not, extenfively connected with the world; though time has long 
fince, and for ever, {napped every link of the chain that united 
them with the human race. Allowing the probability of the 
Author’s numerous conjectures, and the validity of his proofs, 
what is the refule ?—-Queen Philiftis, indeed, fills a gap, with 
her name, in the tattered bead roll of the tyrants of Syracufe : 


. / . . . 
but fhe and Cotonex Sarinivs are ftill to us as mere inanitics 
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* M. Review, May 1370, page 394. —- 
+ ——— April 177%, page 317. 
; — April 1772, page 42!. 
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as if they had never exifted ; as no one phyfical, moral, or hiffoe 
rical truth of the leaft importance, or likely to afford the leaf? 
degree of rational entertainment, is deducible from their regenea 
ration, or rather, from their names now again figuring in brafs 
on the ftage of the world. In fhort, thete fribbling, and, at 
the fame time, laboured purfuits ; thefe gropings into the charne 
nel-houfe of Antiquity, tend to throw a ridicule even on the 
rational and fober Antiquarian; in the fame manner, and near] 
for the fame reafons that the Naturalift is expofed to derifion, by 
the abfurd purfuits of the Pigeon-Fancier, or the extravagant 
chace of a Nicholas Gimcrack, courfing over hedge and ditch 
after a new variegated butterfly. 

After this exordium, our Readers will not expect from us 
ntuch more than a bare enumeration of the contents of thefe 
unimportant articles. In the roth Mr. Swinton undertakes the 
explication of an inedited Punic or Phenician coin, with two 
Jegends, in different Janguages, on the reverfe. In the 11th 
we are prefented with fone remarks upon two Etrufcan weights, 
or coins, never before publifhed. In the 12th the Author at- 
tempts the interpretation of two Punic legends or infcriptions, 
on the reverfes of two Siculo-Punic coins, publifhed by the 
Prince di Torremuzza, (who firft, if we miftake not, brought 
to light the name of Queen Philiftis, cut in a ftone ftep) and 
never hitherto explained. The firlt of thefe, fuppofing that the 
Author righty decyphers all it’s crippled elements, may, he con- 
ceives, be read AM SECHECT ; and then only intorms us, 
that the coin on which it was impreffed might poffibly be ftruck 
at Segefia, amaritime city in Sicily; and the fecond, on makin 
the fame conceffions, may be rad AM HAMMAHA NOTH. 
and it is then fuppofed to convey to us the dear bought know- 
ledge, that the medal was {truck by the people of Mena.— 

This is veiy dry reading ; we therefore haften to article goth, 
and lait, in which Mr. Swinton gives us fome obfervations upon 
five antient Perfian coins, ftruck in Paleftine, or Phzenicia, be- 
fore the ciflolution of the Perfian Empire. In a note at the 
end of this article, the Author properly reprehends the inde- 
cent and ungrateful conduét of M. Anquetil du Perron (the tranf- 
lator of the fuppofed Zend-Aveffa of Zoroafter) towards two of 
the moft refpectable members of the univerfity of Oxford, and 
himfelf; whom, in return for the acknowledged civilities received 
by him at that learned feminary, he has moft grofsly ridiculed 
and abufed in the introduction to that abfurd performance. 
Though he has already been properly chaftifed by an able member 
of the univerfity *, Mr. Swinton hints that Se likewife may 
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* See Vol. xlv. of our Review, December .1771,° page 498, and 
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pofibly § hold him up to the public, in his proper colours, on 
fome future occafion.’ 

In the 48th article is contained a learned enquiry, by Mate 
ther Raper, Efq; into the value of the antient Greek and Roman 
money particularly of the Attic drachm ; the Eginean and Eu- 
boic talents ; the relative value of gold to filver in Greece and 
Rome; and that of the antient Greek and Roman coins reduced 
io Englifh money. 

MEDICINE. 
_ This clafs contains only one paper, (article 16.) in which Dr. 
P. Hanly gives an account of an extraordinary tumor in the ab- 
domen of a woman, which began to appear during pregnancy ; 
and, on being felt through the abdominal mufcles, feemed to 
refemble the head and fuperior extremities of a fetus. After 
her delivery of a ftrong and lively child, the fwelling was ftill 
felt, and afterwards increafed in all it’s dimenfions. In a con- 
fultation of ten gentlemen of the faculty upon the cafe, they 
were all fo much deceived on their examination of this tumour, 
as to be of opinion that it was produced by an extra-uterine 
fetus, Accordingly, the Cxfarean operation would probably 
have been performed, had they not been deterred from attempt 
ing it, from a conviction that the ftrength of the patient was too 
much reduced by a hectic fever, to encourage any hopes of her 
recovery after fuch an operation. ‘The event was therefore ne- 
ceflarily left to Nature. At the end of four months after her 
delivery the patient died. On opening the body, a large fteato- 
matous tumour was difcovered immediately under the perito- 
neum, which feemed to be a production and diftenfion of that 
part of the omentum which adheres to the ftomach. It was 
compofed of hard and foft fat, and adhered Jikewife to the liver, 
aorta, colon, and right ovarium. ' 
CHEMISTRY. 


Article XV. Experiments to foew the Nature of Aurum Mofaicum, 


by Mr. Peter Wolfe. 

This paper contains feveral ingenious experiments on this 
pigment, with obfervatiens on the combinations which take place 
re(peCtively among the four ingredients that have been hitherto 
employed in the preparation of it, and which are tin, fulphut, 
mercury, and fal ammoniac. It appears however from the Au- 
thor’s experiments, that the two laft ingredients do not enter 
into the compofition of the aurum mofaicum, which confitts onty 
of tin and fulphur. “he only ufe of the mercury appears to be, 
to divide the tin more minutely, by amalgamation with it; arid 
that of the fal ammoniac, to prevent the fufion of the fulphur. 
Accordingly, he defcribes feveral procefles, by which this pig- 
ment may be prepared without mercury; and others, by which 
may be produced without either mercury or faj ammoniac ; as 
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well as a receivt in which al! the four ingredients are ufed, 4 
in which there will be a greater produce ef aurum mofaicum than 
is furnithed by the beft procefs hitherto given, viz. that in ‘the 
London Difpent: tory ; although a lefs quantity both of mercury 
and fal ammoniac be employed. 

Same curious and interefting particulars, relative to the art 
of dying, are given towards the  comélution of this article 5 pars 
ticularly a nv ethod of dying wool and filk of a yellow colour with 
indigo; as alfo with fe veral other blue and red colouring fub- 
ftances, fuch as cochineal, Dutch litmus, orchel, cudbear, and 
many cthers of the fame kind. After defcribing a fimple and 
eafy procels for ma king a Saxon blue of the beft quality, by 
means of a folution of indizo i in oil of vitriol, the Author obferves, 
that no one has hitherto, he believes, ws ufe of a folution of 
that blue fecula in tie nitrous acid ; by @hich, however, a very 
fine yellow dye is ealily obtained. To we an ounce of powdered 
indigo, contained in a tall glafs velle], he adds two ounces of 
trong fpirit of nitre, previou!ly y diluted gan eight ounces of 
water, Wit hout this previous dilution, it is to be obferved, the 
indigo might actualy a be fet on fire by the concentrated acid, 
The mixture, after ftanding a week, is to be digefted in a fand 
heat for an hour or more; after which, four ounces more of 
water are to be added toit, and the baliaths filtered, which will 

e of a fine yellow colour. No part of the colouring matter fe- 
alan trom this dye, except what is received into the pores of 
the filk o cloth cipped | into it; fothatit goes farindying. We 
fearce need to add that, by the addition of alum, the colour is 
rendered more lafting. A green dye, for cloth and filk, may 
Aikewile be ob tained, if they are firft boiled in the yellow ot 
nitrous folution of indigo, and afterwards in the blue or vitriolic 
folution of the fame fubftance: 
d\rticie eetanttes Scone Experiments on Putrefaciion, by F.L.F. 

Crel!, M.D. and Profeflor of Chemiftry at B: sintwidt: 

Dr. Gaber of Vurin (in the fir volume’ of the Aa Tauri- 
nenfia} has proved, * Talla experiments, the prefence of a vo- 
fatile alcali produced by putrefaction ; : bit denies that any exifts 
at the beginning or towards the end of that procéfS: as he could 
not at theie times obferve any fign of an ‘aleali !, although the 
putrid fmell was very evident. Dr. Crell here produces fome 
experiments to prove, that the v ol tile alcali is effential to putre- 
faction, or is preient as lon; x at leaft as the putrid fmell conti- 

“nues; and that it is the bafis of that fmell. The Author aftef- 
wards contraverts fome epinions of Dr. Macbri de; particularly 
his oofavaticn that, a5 acids are n euttatih ed during the alimen- 
tary fermeniat on, they cannot aét as acids; by faturating any 
thing of the alcaline Lea ‘pene in the circulating’ fluids *. 
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Dr. Creli here produces an experiment to prove, that theugh 
acids are fo {ar changed in the alimentary canal, as not to effer- 
velce with alcalis, they may, notwithftanding, check putre‘ac- 
tion; and that therefore their ufe ought not to be omitted In 
putr:d difeafes.— He thinks further, that putref.ction does noc 
folely depend on the lofs of fixed air 5 but tnat the latter 1s rather 
an effec? than the cau/e of putretaction. ~ 

Article LIL. In this paper Dr. Donald Monro, after giving 
an hittorical and chemical account of the natrou of the antients, 
or the fotlil aleali, as it is now called, and which is not known 
to have been found any where native in Jarge quantities, in a 
chrvftalline form, informs the fociety of an importation lately 
made of this falt (fo ufeful in medicine, and in many of the arts) 
from Tripoli; whither it is faid to be annually brought, in large 
quantities, from the mountains in the interior parts of the coun- 
try. Ihe fpecimens which the Author has examined are ex- 
tremely pure, intirely foluble in water, and are found to faturate 
avreater quantity of acid, than the common grofs barilla, or 
foda, nearly in the proportion of § (o 2. 

ErectTricitry and METEORS. 

Article IX. Account of a remariable Thunder-jiorm, &c. by the 
Reverend Anthony Williams, Rector of St. Keverne, in 
Cornwal. 

This thunder-ftorm, which ftruck the church of which the 
Author is rector, during the time of divine fervice, was temark- 
able hoth on account of it’s extraordinary violence, and of the 
providential prc fervation both of the lives and limbs of every in- 
dividual of the congregation, rot only trom the immediate effects 
of the ftroke, but likewife from the imminent dangers attending 
the very great injuries done by ittothe building. Half the ‘pire, 
which was about 48 feet high trom the battlements of the tower 
was at once carried off by it, and the ftones which compofed it 
fcattered in all direGtions ; fome to the diftance of a quarter of a 
mile. The roof of the church was likewife almoft i:ciely re- 
moved, and rubbifh, or ftones of a large fize, fone of 150 
pounds weight, fell, and were fcattered in every feat of the 
church, without materially injuring any of thofe who fat in the 
very feats where they fell. 

At the time of the explofion, the whole congregation, except 
five or fix perfons, were at once ftruck fenlelefs; mans of whom, 
“ diferent parts of the church, were obferved by the Author 
fome time afterwards, lying perfectly motionlefs, and, as he 
Men thought, quit: dead. “There ap ears no reafon to attribute 
this effect to fear atone; as hafa minuwe before this explofion, 
4 tierce flafh of lightning, attended with the loud: it thunder the 
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fhock fo fuddenly, as not to remember he either faw the light. 
ning, or heard the thunder of the great explofion. At that time 
he was reading the Litany; and afterwards, without the leaf 
con{cioufnefs of what had happened in the interval, found hime 
felf in a pew adjoining to the defk, without either gown or fur. 
plice, bearing in his arms, as he then thought, a dead fifter; 
who foon, however, recovered from a ftate of infenfibility, but 
bore many marks in her perfon and clothes of her having ¢on. 
duéted, or ftood in the courfe of, a part of the electric matter, 

Her legs continued for fometime feemingly dead, and motion- 

Jefs, and turned as black as ink: fhe had alfo many flight burns 

on feveral parts of her body; and * her apron, petticoats, &e, 

were burnt through and through ;’ and two holes likewife burnt 

through in the leg of one of her ftockings. 

Many other particulars are here given, for which we mut 
refer to the Author’s relation; in one part of which he is mif- 
taken, we apprehend, in. confidering the three holes obferved at 
the three wef? ends of the church, as marking the entrance of the 
electrical matter, and three others at the eaff end, as produced 
by it’s efeape. Undoubtedly, it cither entered, or went out at 
all the fix apertures; in as many currents, converging to- 
wards the fpire, or diverging from it ; according as the clouds 
were in a negative, or in a pofitive {tate: that is, according as the 
electri¢ matter proceeded from the earth upwards through the 
{pire towards the clouds, or defcended from the clouds through 
the fpire, towards the earth, 

Article LV. An Attempt to explain fome of the principal Phent 
mena of Eleéricitv, by means of an elaflic Fluid, by the Hoe 
nourable Henry Cavendifh, F. R. S. 

The mathematical mode of inveftigation employed by the 
ingenious Author in this paper, renders it almoft wholly unfuf- 
ceptible of abridgment. We fhall obferve, however, that he 
firit lays down an hypothefis with regard to the properties of the 
electric matter, or the laws of attraétion and repulfion that fub- 
fift between the particles of the electric fluid among themfelves, 
and between them and other matter. “Fhis hypothefis does not 
greatly differ from one propofed by A.pinus ; but the Author hes 
carried the theory much farther, and has treated the fubjedt, as he 
obferves, in a different and more accurate manner. Having pro- 
pofed the hypothefis, he next examines, by a chain of the ftrideft 
mathematical reafoning that this mixed fubjet will admit of, 
what confequences follow from it ; and, laftly, inquires how far 
the conclufiens agree with known experiments. Among. ofber 
matters, he inquires into their conformity with the phemsmena ok 
the attraction and repulfion of ele&trificd bodies, confidered under 
theis various circumilances ; with the phenomena of the Leyden 


vial ; with the cafes of bodies receiving electricity from, or part 
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imo with it to, the air; and with the quick difcharge of electric 


matter from, or reception into, pointed bodies, according as they 

are electrified pofitively or negatively. 

With regard to the laft mentioned head, the Author, confiders 
the quick difcharge of the eleétric matter from points, as ina 
great meafure occafioned by the fwift current of air caufed by 
them;—-an appearance which was long fince noticed by Mr. 
Wilfon, and afterwards more fully and accurately afcertained by 
Dr. Prieftley *. It may, however, be faid, that this way of 
accounting for the effe&t rather pufhes the original difficulty a 
ftep farther off than folves it: for ftill a fimilar queftion may re- 
cur, Why is a current of air produced from the points of elec- 
trined bodies? The Author, indeed, accounts for this motion 
imprefled on the air, by means of his theory : but ftill the con- 
comitant extraordinary efflux of electrical matter will fcarce per- 
haps be thought owing, in any confiderable degree, to this caufe, 
by one who confiders Dr. Franklin’s experiment of an electrified 
ball twirled through feveral hundred yards of air, without lofing 
its electric atmofphere. It is likewife, we believe, certain, that 
the weak blaft of air proceeding from a pointed needle, project- 
ing from an electrified conduor, will be attended with a much 
greater lofs of electricity, than a frovg blaft of air, directed ab 
extra on the fame conductor, after the needle has been removed 
from it. ' 

Article XXVI. Some Remarks on the Effects of the late Cold in 
February laft, (177%) by the Reverend R. Wation, Fellow of 
Trinity college, and Profeflor of Chemiftry at Cambridge. 
On the 12th of February, in the morning, at Cambridge, 

Fahrenheit’s thermometer was found by the Author to have ial- 

len to 6 degrees above o ¢. He obferves, that the Cam, never- 

thelefs, which is by no means a rapid river, remained unfrozen, 

We cannot fee any thing particular in this lat circumftance, as 

nothing is here faid of the preceding ftate of the weather. The 

Author further obferves, that the Seine was not frozen at Paris, 

even in the more violent froft of 1709. He ofters foe remarks 

on this head, which we fhall omit, and fha!l only recommend to: 
the Author’s, and our Readers’ perufal, the reafonings of the 
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* See his Hiltory of Electricity, p. sor. rit edit. | 
t At a place about 50 miles to the northward of Cambridge, a fill 
more intenfe degree of cold was obferved a few hours before the time 
that the 4uthor made his obfervations, At g the preceding night, 
the mercury, ina very accurate thermometer, fun to : Gegrees above 
6, and continued regularly deicending till, at halt an hour after 11, 
it had fallen to within } of a decree of c. From the 27th article con- 
tained in this volume, we Jikewile collett, thacan the :2thofPebruary, 
Ro thermometer was obferved to iiand at 4° above o at London, im 
Utlandthire, . 
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Abbé Nollet on this fa&t *. The Abbé oblerves, that the Scine ig 

generally frozen over, when the thermome’er ftands many degrees 

higher than it ftood at that time; and offers fome ingenious ob. 

fervations in fupport of this feeming paradox,—that the great im. 

tenfity ot the froft may be the very caufe which, in many cafes, 
may prevent a river from being intirely frozen over. 

Speaking of the virious caules which may fuddenly produce a 
contiderable decree of cold in the air furrounding us, fuch as the 
influx of cold air from che northern latitudes, and the defcent of 
that in the cold regions of the atmofphere over our heads, the 
Author adds thit, ¢ if the air fhould become unufually dry, and 
confequently difpofed ta diflolve much water, @ great degree of 
cold might be almoft inflantaneoufly produced.’ In confirma. 
tion of this opinion he obierves. that during the abovementioned 
cold, a thick vapour was feen rifirg from the comparatively war 
mer furface f the river, and which marked, as it were, its 
courfe. The great cold may, perhaps, therefore, he adds, be 
thought * to have proceeded from the /olution of water in air, 
which was then carrying on; ¢ for the earth was glutted with 
humi ‘ity, and the air was be ‘come dry,’ (and cor fequen: ly attracted 
and diflolved it the more readily) ~ having been freed from its 
water by an almoft inceflant precipitation for three days, under 
the form of frow or ficet.’ 

It dues notappsar to us on what crounds the Author founds 
his fuppofition, that cold, much lefs fo very intenfe a degree of 
it as that abovementioned, may be produced in the air, by the 
mere folution of water in that element. He only obferves, that 
$ the cold attending this {clution isa phenomenon fimilar to that 
atiending many other chemical folutions ;’ adding, however, 
no direct, or indeed any other proof of the faét than an obfere 
vation, that the cold thus produced is, in a ‘ lefs degree, feniibly 
felt by eve: y one’ who goes into a room newly wafhed, or {treet 
in the fummer tine lately watered.’ 

Without meaning to deny the truth of the Author’s fuppof- 
tion, we fhall only briefly obferve, that his reafoning 1s not pers 
feGily conclufive. Cold is not produced in afi chemical folu- 
tions indilcriminately. Jhat the folution of water in air mq 
be a frivoric foiution, we fha!] not deay. Cold too, we ace 
knowledge, is produced in the eve aporation of fluids; but that 
cold has hitherto bec n obferved only in the fluid itfelf, or in the 
body that lupports it, (the bulb of a wetted thermometer, for i1- 
{tance) and not in the air, or medium into which the vapour is 


received. This diftin@ion may be thought too minute ; but we 
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could give fome reafons, which would juftify our propofing it at 
jealt) Wiiti regard tothe chillnefs fet by a perion on entering 
awetroom, &c. that fenfation may, as plaufibly at leaft, be ac- 
counted for on principles very different from thefe of the Au- 
thor; who fhould have given us the uniufpicious and decifive 
teftimony of the thermometer on the cafe, rather than the very 
fallacious appeal to feciing, 

The remainder of this article contains a few obfervations 
nade on the effects of this. extraordinary degree of cold, on vari- 
ous faturated faline folutions contained in the Author’s Elabo- 
ratory 5 and an account of fome experiments, by which he endea- 
voured to difcover the powers by which diferent falts, when 
‘they ace diflolved in water, refift congclation. 

Artie XXXVI. An Account of the remarkable Cold obferved at 
Giafgow in the Month of “January 1768, by Mr. Alexander 
Wilton, Profeffor of Aftronomy at Glafgow, &c. 

In the morning of the 3d of January, the Author was greatly 
furprized to tind the mercury tn his thermometer funk fo low as 
5° Fahr. Sufpegting that the cold might pofhibly have been 
ftill more intenfe during the preceding night, he endeavoured to 
recover the loft obfervation. After fome meditation on the fub- 
ject, an ingenious expedient fuggefted itfelf to him of detecting 
this imagined cold, by examining the temperature of the fnow 
then lying on the ground, and which had been expofed to it. 
On placing .the buib of a thermometer a {mall way within the 
furface of it, the mercury prefeaily funk 7 degrees, or to 2 de- 
grees bel:w oO, and thereby indicated nearly the coldeft tempera- 
ture of the air over night. On the fucceeding nizht and morn- 
ing, as we co.lect froma table here given, the mercury, during 
aipace of 10 hours, was never higher than 2 degrees above Oy, 
and was frequently ftationary at 2 degrees below that mark. 

The Author availed himfelf of this opportunity of making ob- 
lervations on this very intenfe degree of cold. Among other 
experiments, he tricd one, which appears to us Curious; as it 
aifords a fimple, and, at the fame time, decifive and vifible proot 
of the evaporation of ice, even at a time when the thermometer 
{food fo low aso. We fhall abridge his account of it. 

He repeatedly breathed on the polifhed furface of a refleAing 
metal belonging to a telefcope, and which had acquired the fame 
temperature with that of the air, (or 0.) tliat was covered with 
an incruftation of ice, or frozen vapour, of a very palpable thick- 
nefs. The air was then ftill ; yet, ina little time, he found 
the frozen pellicle beginning to difappear at the outer edge, all 
around, leaving the metal quite clear. The evaporation pro- 
ceeded gradually and regularly, from the circumference towards 


. he . ‘ . 
tie centre of the fpeculum; the whole furface of which, in 


about so minutes, had parted withits ice, The experiment was 
Q4 repeated, 
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repeated, with the fame event (except that it took up a longér 
time) although the fpeculum was now defended from the o 
air, by being placed in a large thin box, having a cloth thrown 
over it. 

Article XXXIII. Either intenfe degrees of cold have been 
more frequent of late years, or, ftom the greater number of ob- 
ferve:s, they are more frequently noticed, and communicated to 
the public, than formerly. This article contains a table of 
Meteorclozical Obfervations, made at Caen in Normandy, from 
1765 to 1769, by Nathaniel Pigott, Efg; On the fame day 
with that mentioned in the preceding article, the Author’s ther- 
mometer at Caen funk to 8 degrees below o. ‘The refult ofa 
few experiments is here given relating to different liquors ex- 
pofed to the cold, when the thermometer was however feveral 
degrees above this mark. Jn one of thefe, arrack was frozen to 
a thick jelly, containing icy particles; and rum was converted 
into a jelly likewife, but of a thinner confiftence. 

Articles 23, 27, and 28, contain only tables of Meteorologi- 
eal Obfervations, made at Ludgvan and Lyndon. 

Article KKXV. Letter from the Honourable Daines Barrington, 

~ FLR.S. to William Heberden, M.D. F. R. S. giving an 
fecount of fome Experiments made in North Wales, to afcertain the 
different Quantities of Rain, which fell in the fame Time, at dif- 
ferent Heighs. 

Referring our Readers to what we have formerly faid on the 
fubject difcufled in this article *, we fhal} proceed to obferve, 
that Mr. Barrington, defirous of trying Dr. Heberden’s experi- 
menton a much larzer fcaie, procured two rain gages of exactly 
equal dimenfions ; one of which was placed at the top, and the 
‘other at the bottom, of a Welch mountain. In a courfe of ob- 
fervations continued from July to November, a very trifling dif- 
ference was, upon the whole, perceived between the contents 
of the rain gaze in toe valley, and of that on the top of the moun- 
tain. The inference drawn by Mr. Barrington, with feeming 
juftice, from thefe experiments, is, tiaat * the increafe of the 
guantity of rain depends upon its nearer approximation to the 
earth, and icarcely at al] upon the comparative height of places, 
provided the rain gages are fixed at about the fame diffance from 
i'o ground.’ | 

In a note, fizned W. H. annexed to this article, Dr. Heber- 
den (as we (uppofe) remarks, that the rain gage mentioned in his 
former account to have been placed d./;w the top of a houfe, and 
* into which the greater quantity of rain had for feveral years 





—— 


* See our account of Dr. Heberden’s Original Obfervations in our 
Mivth volume, April 1772, p. 321, as likewile volume xlv. Novem- 
ber 1771, p. 396. where, at line 2:. the Reader is defired to correct 
a grofs error of the prefs, and tor * yaualler, to read, * greater? a 
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teen found to fall, was above 1§ feet above the level of the other 
tain gage which, in another part of London, was placed above 
the top of the houfe, and into which the /e/fer quantity always 
fell.’ He proceeds to obferve, that this difference therefore does 
not depend upon the greater quantity of atmto/phere, through which 
the rain defcends: though this, he adds, * has been fuppofed by 


fume, who have thence concluded, that this appearance might 


readily be folved by the accumulation of more drops, in adefcent 
through a greater depth of atmofphere.’ | 
In this paflage the Author, we naturally fuppofe, alludes to 
the obfervations which we hazarded on this fubject, in the places 
referred to at the beginning of this article. They were propofed 
merely as conjectures, and as tending to account only for a part 
of the effect. Notwithftanding their apparent plaufibility, they 
certainly are not eafily reconcileable with the prefent obferva- 
tions. At the time, however, that we propofed thei, we could 
not poflibly fufpect, that what appeared to be the /owef of the 
rain gages, in the London expetiments, was, in reality (as we 
are here informed) the bighef of thetwo. Wethink not, how- 
ever, that Mr. Barrington’s experiments are fo decifive on this 
point, as the remark contained in the preceding note; on ac- 
count of the probable influence of a new caufe, which might 
greatly contribute to the fupply of his upper apparatus, in c@nfe- 
‘quence of its very high fituation on the top of a mountain, where 
clouds or vapours might frequently be condenfed into rain, after 
having paffed over the adjoining low grounds (where the other 
rain gage was placed) unprecipitated.— The effect may poffibly, 
after all, depend on fome unheeded, or, at leaft, unrelated, 
circumftance, either overlooked or not thought worthy of attén- 
tion, on account of its very infignificance. 
MisCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 
Article XXLV. 4 Defcription of a new Hygrometer, by Mr. John 
Smeaton, F. R.S. 

Tn confequence of the labours of Fahrenheit and Reaumur, the 
thermometer was rendered more extenfively ufeful, in afcertain- 
ing the different degrees of heat or cold in the air and other bo- 
dies; as by means of their improvements all the inftruments cf 
that kind are now conftru&ed in fuch a manner as to be compa- 
rable with each other; and, whatever are their forms or magni- 
tude, are made to {peak invariably one common language. Phi- 
Jofophers have not been equally fuccefsful in their endeavours to 
conftruét an hygrometer, which fhall univerfally, and with equa! 
conftancy and accuracy, meafure the quantity of moifture dif- 
folved in the air ;—or rather, to fpeak more precifely, fhall in- 
dicate the varying difpofitions of the air, either to part with its 


moifture to other bodies, or, on the contrary, to imbibe water 
from them, 
The 


~ 
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The difficulties attending this attempt arc too numerous, and 
indeed too obvious, to be here pointed out. The ingenious Au- 
thor of this paper, however, feems to have reduced the wander. 
ings of this inconftant inftrument within much narrower bounds 
than thole by which they had been hitherto circum{cribed, He 
here gives a minute defcription of the method which he has 
fuccefsfully followed in the conftru@ion of fome inftruments of 
this kind, which are found to correfpond pretty accurately with 
each other: but even a copious abfiracl of this article would be 
unintelligible, without a vicw of the plate that accompanies it, 
Article XXV. A Letter from M. John Baptitt Beccaria of Turin, 

W.R.S. to Mr. John Canton, F. R. 5. &c. 

In a former volume of our work * we defcribed the procefs for 
making Canton’s excellent phofphorus, and mentioned fome in- 
ferences deducible from certainexperiments made with it, refpe&- 
ine the nature of /ight. ‘Thefe inferences receive an acceffion of 
ftrength from the contents of the prefent fhort letter, where Sig- 
nor Reccaria relates fonie experiments, from which it appears, 
that this phofphorus, expofsd to the light of the fun, tranfmitted 
through differently coloured glafles, emuts only light of the fame 
colour with that which it received. 

Zanottus, and fome other wembers of the inftitute at Bo 
lopna, with a view to determine the queition, long agitated be- 
tween the Cartefians and Newtonians, concerning the materia- 
lity of light, formerly expofed pieces of phofphorus to the prif- 
matic colours in the folar /pec?rum , without being able how- 
ever to difcover any certain difference in the colour of the light 
emitted by the phofphorus. From hence Zanoitus concluded, 
‘as Dr. Prieftley odfcrves ¢, that 2s the phofphorus emits only 
ight in general, and not the particular colour of the light to 
which it had been expofed, it was evident that it fhone by its 
own native loht, which was kindled by that of the fun.—We 
need not particularize the caufes of their want of fuccefs; but 
Signor Be. catta’s experiments fhew, that Zanottus was too halty 
in this conclufion. ; 

The remaining articles of this volume are, the 6th, which 
contains only a regitter of the parifh of Holy-Crofs in Salop, 
from 1760 to 1770 ;—-articles the 7ta and $&th, in which Father 
G:amont, a miffionary in China, defcribes the song, or Chinefe 
itoves, a model of one of which he has fent to the Royal Society ; 
—and articie 5oth, in which the Reverend Mr. Horley commu- 
nicates a fupplement to his former paper concerning ¢ difficulties 
in the Newtonian theory of light ;’ and in which is given the de- 
monttration of two problems, that furnifhed him with. fome of 





* Monthly Review, vol. xlii. June 1770, P- 422. 
+ See his History of Vifion, Light, and Colours, p. +6 
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the data there made ufe of. — We fhould obferve, that we have 
omitted to mention, {9 their proper places, a fhort defcription 
accompanied with an engraving by Mr. Edwards, in article gth, 
of abird not before known by him, brought from the Eaft [n- 
dies; and an account, ‘in article 54. of fome Bafalt hills in 


Hafia, by Mr. R. L. Ralpe, F.R.S. B. 





Aart. IL. Effays oa public Worfoip, Patrictifm, and Proeds of Refor- 
matiGite SVQ JS. Payne, &C. 1773.6 
YSTEMS of religion, and eftablifhed modes of public wor- 
fhip, have been rarely adapted to the few who think, but, 
in cencral, have been rather calculated for the many, who never 
think at all. 

Hence it is that men of genius, men of fupertor difcernment, 
and of refined fentiments, have always feen, in the common 
prefcribed forms of devotion, many things which to them have 
appeared fo incompatib’e with the dictates of reafon, the prin- 
ciples of found philofophy, and every fublime and honourable 
idea of the Supreme Being, that they have fled, with difguit, 
from the altars of the gods; and thinking they could never res 
move far enough from the temples of ignorance and fuperitition, 
have wholly abftained from mingling with the multitude in the 
celebration of their religious ceremonies; and by unhappily 
running into the contrary extreme, they have not only neg 
lected every outward expreffion of their duty to their maker, 
but have alfo withdrawn themfelves from the flrongeft band and 
connection of human fociety. | 

But, although this may be the cafe at Dheli or at Pekin, at 
Conttan'inople or at Rome, who {hall fay that any thing like 
it is to be found in this land of reformation, of light, and of 
liberty?——The Author of the Fflays before us is the man! He 
itis who feems ready to ftand up, and, like Paul at Athens, 
to tcil us that, in divine things, we are tco fuperffitious: at the 
fame time boldly offering to conduét us to the rational worfhip 
of that God whom, as yet, it fhould feem, we iguorantly adore. 
A ferious and truly important undertaking ! but not, however, 
a novel one: we live in a country that has long been famous for 
reformers; and, if REFORMATION is actually wrought, praife 
be to them ail! 

The Reformer who at prefent claims our attention, whatever 
may be thought of his principles, or his undertaking, appears 
to be a man of real abilities; and, therefore, what he has to 
offer to the public, is the more wortby of a cool and difpaffionate 
coniideration. | 
_ The introduction of a new Englifh liturgy, formed on a more 
liberal and comprehenfive plan than any that hath yet taken 
place in the Chriftian world, is the great object which this en- 

terprifing, 
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terprifing, unknown, Writer hath in view. His reafons for 
wifhing to fee a defign of this fort carried into execution are, 
without much order, fcattered through his feveral effays; and 
it fhall be our bufinefs to collect a few of.the principal of them 
for the information of our Readers. 

* I addrefs the public,’ fays he, in Effay I. ‘ on a fubje& which I 
have much at heart, and which I wifh to engage attention. Without 
pretending to be a faint, and having my fhare of the weakneffes and 
failings of humanity, 1] am grieved at the prefent ftate of religion. [ 
agree with thofe who attribute to the want of its influence, moft of 
thofe evils which are the reproach of the prefent times. 1 underitand 
religion as implying every moral obligation, and animating the whole 
by the fublime principle of piety. This | conceive to be the religion 
of Chrift. The provifion made by God for the fecurity and influence 
of religion, are at prefent out of the quellion, and are never a fub- 
jet of animadverfion. ‘Thole made by men have not the fame pri- 
vilege; and they are open to every one who writes and {peaks with 
decency and good fenfe Among thefe are the various methods of 
public worfhip which obtain in the world. They are like all human 
inftitutions, imperfeé and ineffectual as to many of their mott im- 
portant purpofes. In England this is more remarkably the cafe than 
In any other country in the world. Popery keeps its votaries in ig- 
norance, and its devotion is fuited to thatignorance. In England, 
every avenue to knowledge is thrown open, and men carry on their 
enguiries at their pleafure. But their devotion is not fuited to their 
knowledge. ‘They may become as enlightened as a Newton, and as 
rational as a Locke, but they muit worthip on the principles of a 
Calvin, and in the words of a Cranmer.’ 

Our Author expreffes his approbation of the late endeavours of 
fome of the clergy, to ‘ throw open the Church to rational and phi- 
Iefephical principles.’ He laments their ill fuccefs; but acknow- 
ledges that ‘ their attempts have been treated with a decency and 
candour which docs honour to the prefent age: and he adds, that 
he is £ glad to find, by private converfation, that many perions are 
difpofed to avail themfelves of this public good temper, and to provide 
a form of prayer upon principles lefs confined than the prefent. My 
zim is to bring thefe people to act. This place is fo enormous, 
and the people in it, who may happen to think alike on a fubjett, 
are often fo difperfed, that I know of no method of bringing them 
together, and inducing them to coincide in any defign; but by call- 
ing on. tkem in the papers*. J with not to engage in controverfies 
with bigots in or out of the Church. Thofe who are fatisfied with 
the prefent book of Common Prayer, may remain where they a €; 
and thofe who like the extemporary fervices of the Diffenters, may 
go to Meeting as ufual. My only defire is to fee a liturgy provided 
for thoie who like neither, and who either go to no place of worfhip, 
or go with no ediiication.’ 

fn his fecdnd Eflay he endeavours to fhew in what refpect the 
introduction of a liturgy, formed on the moft liberal principles, 





* The two firft of thefe Effays were originally printed in the Pub- 
fe Adyertifer, 
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will be of advantage to the public, and deferve the approbation 


and countenance of government. 

‘ It is well known, fays our Effayiit, that there are in London 
many thoufands who hardly ever go to any church or meeting-houfe, 
becaufe they do not approve of the fervices ; and that they are pet- 
fons efteemed for their characters, and honoured for their under- 
ftandings. The lofs of fo much benefit as would arife to thefe 
people from a public fervice on their own principles, is a lofs to 
the itate, which every real politician knows how to eltimate. Men 
cannot be ufeful, or good for any thing, when they have loft the 
great principles of a moral charaéter. It is not neceflary they should 
be fuperititious or fanatical, but it is neceflary they fhould be pious. 
It may be faid, that a fenfe of piety is to be preferved without pub- 
lic worfhip. I will not fay that this is impoilible; but I never faw 
an initance of 4t.’ | 

Here our Author paffes a fevere cenfure on our modern philo» 
fophers and wits; whofe licentious. converfation, and prophane 
manner of ridiculing the common received notions of religion 
and piety, he afcribes, in fome meafure, to the want of thofe 


impreffions which might be made by public worfhip : 

¢ And in fome of my acquaintance, fays he, I lament it as more 
their misfortune than their fault. "Fhey reverence the works of Gad, 
and nature in all her appearances is their idolatry ; but they have 
not been accuftomed to direct their thoughts to the Deity in a@s of 
devotion, or to cherifh thofe affeCtions which are principally im- 
proved by public worfhip. 

‘I need not take great pains to prove that this is an injury to 
the public. Public virtue and happinefs are as general fums from 
the charaéters and actions of individuals; and no man is a villain 
without prejudice to his country. The want of religious principles © 
in fuch numbers as are thofe of philofophers, poets, wits, and free- 
thinkers, muft have very pernicious confequences. Their examples 
are followed by great numbers, who, on the credit of their under- 
tandings, give implicitly into their opinions and manners. Ffere.a 
bigot might interrupt me, and fay that the devotion of thefe people 
cannot be fecured without neglecting the principles of our religion. 
I know of no principles of Chrittianity that can, with propriety, be 
brought into public worfhip, and hiuder the devotion of a con{cien- 
tious Deitt. The worfhip of God is in its natare fimple, plain, and 
founded on indifputable truths: there can be no room in it for prin- 
ciples that are doubtful; and the duties it fhould immediately in- 
fluence are the weightier matters of the law. Matters of debate and 
firife thould never be brought into the prefence of God ; they’ defeat 
the purpofes-of worthip ; they contract the heart, inftead of enlarg- 
ing it, and debafe our piety into ipleen. 1 believe this might be 
found to be the cafe every day the Athanafian Creed, and other un- 
charitable parts of our public iervice, are read in the church. Thots 
wlohave not fenfe enough to neglect them, come home with a kind 
of _ malignity, and are difpofed to evil under the notion of 
good,’ 
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In the third Effay our Author introduces a long paflage from More's 
Utopia, which is much to his purpofe ; and which brings him to 
this, we fear, Utopian conclufion, That as all difputed opinions 
fhould be excluded public worthip, fo ‘ all honelt, pious men, Cal- 
viniils, Arians, Socinians, Jews, Turks, and Infidels, might and 
cught to worthip God together in fpirit and in truth. The man who 
objects to this, may be eminentin a party; but in the eftimation of 
every one who has cultivated his mind by true philofophy ; or by 
thofe principles which are really to be found in the words of Chrift; 
and elpecially in the eilimate of that God who fees his creatures with 
an equal eye, he is a weak and contemptible bigot.’ 

His fourth Effay contains fume curious definitions and de- 
{criptions of gacd men, faints, and finners; with fome iaferences 
in favour of the Jatter, Jt includes alfo an account of the free- 
thinkers; on whom there are likewife fome very fenfible {triGtures. 

The religion at prefent in fafhion at St. James’s, comes next under 
confideration; after which we have fome remarks on that of the 
Bithops: and the paper concludes with the Author’s declaration that 
his ‘ only view in writing thefe Effays is to induce honeit and good 
men of all opinions and of all religions, to try whether they can 
humanize thenjfelves fo far, as to come into a place of public wor- 
fhip ; and without quarrelling, without rancour or malice to one 
another, agree to offer to God, that fervice which they all allow to 
be his due. The pleafing and happy confequences of fuch an event, 
are not to be defcribed, or eafily imagined. My own fancy is fo 
warmed with the view, that I will not truft myfelf to her guidance.’ 

As fome, who may happen, in the main point, to fall in 
with our Author’s fentimeitts, may yet imagine that the propo- 
fal which is kept in view in all thefe Effays, © comes at this 
time, unfeafonably, and is unneceflary, as there are other de- 
figns which include it, and which it may obftruct,’—he is, theres 
fore, in his fifth Effay, led into a particular confideration of the 
prefent ftate of patriotifm, and of our late projects of reforma- 
tion. —With reipect to our patriots, without any reference to 
individuals, they are totaily condemned ; on that principle of 
Je fifone/s which the Effayift confiders as the grand charaéteriftic 
of the times. The Reformers, and their projects, thole, we 
mean, of the eftablifhed Church, are the fubje& of the fixth 
Ejay: in which he introduces the celebrated Autior of the 
CoNFESSIONAL 3 but with no very hearty encomiums. The fum 
of his notions of a Church reformation is briefly—that, in the 
fi: ft place, it is hardly practicable; thar the defcent ts fo great, 
from the lofty myfteries of Athanafianifm, to Common-fente, 
that the Difhops would break their necks in attempting it; that 
their Lordfhips view relicion only as ecclesiafical palrey ; that 
they'wel atiend to no coniiderations but thoie of public peace, 
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or of expedience; that our vobility and gentry, if tuey are any- 
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equal eftimation ; that the Clergy is a motley body, compofed 
ot learned and excellent’ men, infidels, bigots, and blockhcads ; 
that the people are, in general, unprincipled and debauched ; 
and that they have nothing left of the old religion but its fuper- 
{tition and bigotry. And now, fays this very fhrewd Obferver, 
¢who would go to work with fuch materials? 

‘Let, he adds, the great and filthy itreams take their courfe; 
let us withdraw into fome retired corner, and cultivate fome deferted 
fpot in the manner we beft approve. If the love of our country, 
and our wifhes for its welfare, cannot be gratified by any of thofe 
improvements we want, we may extend our views to other coun- 
tries, and to future ages. Thofe weltern regions to which every 
thing excellent feems to be fojourning, may take hints even from 
cur little plan; and give to the world, among many other bleilings 
which it has never yet enjoyed, that of imple and pure religion.’ 

In Efflay VI. our Author animadverts on the Diflenters, and 
on their methods of proceeding, in their application to parlia- 
ment, during the late feffion, for relief from the burthen of 
Subfcriptions. He approves their main purpofe, but totally 
condemns their meafures, as inadequate to the great end which 
they ought to have had in view. ; 

‘ The right of private judgment, fays he, is acknowledged; and 
men are allowed it in its utrmot extent. The magiltrate‘can have 
nothing to do with the opinions of thofe who renounce the advan- 
tages attending the eftablithment. The whole bufine(s of the Diffsn- 


ters fhould have been to afk the repeal.af the penal laws,-the tree 


exercife of their worlhip, and the choice of the mtnilters,, tutors, 
and {chool mailers, and to offer any fecurity of iheir civil obedience 
and duty which government itfelf would require.—/o offer a decla- 
ration of faith to the magiiirate, as a condition of liberty, was giv- 
ing up their fir principlee—They fay, the faith was their own. 
No doubt; it would otherwife have been a bad matter indéed.— 


They could confcientioully fub{fcribe the words of God,—Here they 


deceive, or are deceived by a quibble. —Words of <iod—words of 
man—words of the devil—it makes no manner of difference’: when 
the magifrate has adopted them, they are his words ; and you de- 
fert your principle, and injure your integrity ; not indeed in fub. 
{cribing the gofpel; butin taking even that Gofpel you believe at 
the hand of the wagiftrate ; and mating him the judge of your faith 
and confcience,x——~ When [ have urged this, | have been told thae 
the petitioning Diffenters would not have been heard without a de- 
claration. By whom? By adminiftration? No.--By the Floufe of 
Commons? No.—By the Bithop, ?--——Vhofe who told you fo, fhould 
have told you more; that the Bithops were prepared to refule you 
every thing.’ ' 
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In his eighth Eflay the Writer, {peaking of meafures for im. 
provement fuited to the fpirit of the times, boldly throws gut 
another of his /pirited declarations : . 

‘ Every plan, fays he, fhould now be formed on the moft liberal 

rinciples, If we make any alteration in our religion; Jet us reduce 
if at once to piety and morality ; and avail ourfelves of that accefion 
of ftrength which all honeft infidels might afford us. Let us fubfti. 
tute Aone/y inftead of faith. It is the only foundation of a moral 
charaéter; and it ought to be the only teft of our religion, ‘It 
fhould not fignify what, or how little a man believed if he was ho- 
neft. This would put our philofophers to a trial; and draw fome 
of them out of that fecrecy in which they lie, induce them to join 
virtue co their knowledge ; and to reverence that God whofe works . 
they ftudy. This would put Chriftianity on the beft footing; it 
would give it a chance of ftanding or falling by its own merit. As 
things now are, while many are made Chriltians by the influence of 
an ettablifhment ; many are made Infidels by an abhorrence of impo- 
fition. ‘Nothing has given greater weight to the writings of Deifts, 
than the hints thrown out, that they wrote with a haher round theig 
necks; and that the difciples of Jefus came to them with their argu- 
ments for his religionin ope hand, and pointing to a pillory or a 
prifon with the other. Set the human mind at perfect liberty; or 
meddle not with what relaies to its operations.’ | eg 

In his ninth and concluding Effay he returns to his firft pro- 
pofal of a liturgy, ‘ on the pure principles of piety and mora- 
lity.” Having given his reafons for wifhing to have fuch a liturgy 
introduced; and the confideration of other propofals having 
confirmed him in the opinion * that it would be the moft pro- 
per and beneficial meafure which could be entered upon for the 
advantage of the public morals ;’ he now proceeds to fpeak of 
the compofition of fuch a liturgy. | 

* A public fervice, fays he, from the very nature of it, can admit 
of nothing but indifputable principles ; and all allufions, references, 
and explanatory phrafes, are vicious in compofition as well as mo- 
rally injurious. This has ever appeared true to me in regard to doc- 
trines, which at the time I thought them neceflary,to my falvation, 
yet I'felt they had no natural plece in the public worthip of God. 
A Trinitarian will explain to the Deity, the particular form under 
which he conceives him to exit. A Chriftian will not only worthip 
on the doctrinal principles of his religion, but he mutt tell the Deity 
at the end of every prayer that he does fo; and every thing mutt be 
done not only with the fincerity, and on the principles of a good 
Chriftian, but he muft fay in fo many words that he does it in the 
name and as the difciple of Chrift. By fuch a conduét, fo unnecel- 
fary and fo improper in itfelf, he makes it impoflible for another to 
join him who does not believe as he does. Such a man aéts from 
pure felfifhnefs, if not from bigotry and malignity. The fpirit and 
temper of a good man would lead him to withhold his opinion for 
the accommodation of his neighbour; and the pleafure of that far- 


bearance, as well as the general fatisfaction of a rational and focial 
devotiop 
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protion would give him a delight which religion has been yet a 
éanger to, and which can be had only on the mott enlarged and gee 
eral principles. —The man who wifhes to have his particular opi- 
pions recognized, fecks only his own gratification; the man who 1s 
cnient to forbear the profeffion of them for the public edification, 
hs the true foirit of focial devotion. 

‘ People will clamour—that all muft be loft, if we appear to give 

ep our relicion. Let them clamour. ‘They want either under- 
tandings, or hearts to comprekend any aniwer which I could give 
them. 
‘All fentiments and dorines therefore but thofe of piety and 
morality fhould be excluded : and the language fhould be fiimple and 
plain. ‘The fentiments to be recognized admit of no ornament $ 
they are too excellent and important to admit them. The fancy and 
the pafions are to be confulted in the fermon and the mufic. The 
liturgy fhould couiitt of plain, concife, and fignificant truths, The 
refent book of Common Prayer would furnifh fome materials; and 
fhould be the model in language; becaufe in Englith its ttyle has 
been that of devotion. What was wanting might be fupplied from 
the Pfaluns and from other compofitions in fuch a manner as io pleafe 
a conicientious Deilt, We might in this manner give a f{pecimen 
ef that worthip which fhould employ all the creatures of God; and 
of that candour and charity which are the great honour and happi- 
nefs of human nature ’ 

We fhall leave our Readers to their own refleCtions on this 
bold and fingular performance. A performance which will not 
fail to excite the curiofity of many, the applaufe of fome, and 
the indignation of others. For us, whatever are our private 
fentinents, it is not our province to encounter the principles of 
every writer whofe works may pafs in review before us. Men 
of abilities, of every perfuafion, are (as fuch) entitled to fome 
mark of dillin@tion in a literary journal which, by its plan, is 
obliged to take notice of every publication; and we have done 
this Writer ample juftice, by affording him room to explain 
his own intentions in his own words. How far, in this *¢ fel- 
ih age,” he (as well as the reft of our moderr patriots . .d 
reformers whom he has fo freely and perhaps juftiy reprobated ) 
may have had regard to himfelf, in his propofal for a new li- 
turgy, is to himfelf beft known ;. but that he is eurneftly bent 
on carrying his fcheme, in fome meafure, into execution, is 
manifett from the laft paragraph of his prefatory advertifement, 
VIZ, 

* Thofe perfons who would chufe to fee this plan reduced 
to practice, are defired to leave their names with either of the 
publifhers ; and they will be waited upon or fent to, in order 


to be prefent at a mecting of all the friends of the defign,’ 


G. 
Rev, Mar. 1773. R ART, 
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Arr. XiMl. Letters concerning the prefent State of Pcland. Lett. Hf. 
Svo. 1s. Od. Payne. 1772. 


HIS third Letter throws ftill farther light on the mea- 

fures taken by the ¢ three} ufurping ccurts,’ in order to 
force from the unhappy country of Poland, its very exiftence 
asa ftate. It contains, in particular, fome irrefragable ftric- 
tures on the fpecicus but infulting and enflaving code of laws 
imperioufly di€iated by the Emprels of Ruffia, in 1767, at the 
time when fhe feized the whole legiflative power of the repub- 
lic, under pretence of re-cftablifhing her ancient conititution ; 
a conftitution which is now, by the lapfe of time, and change 
of political circumftances, become, in fome refpects, abfolutely 
incompatible with the welfare of the nation: and which, after 
all, is not, in fact, its real ancient conflituticn, but a vitiated 
fyftem, the refult of modern innovations {:—fome of which 
were regarded with horror by the Polifh patriots, when they 
firft obtained the fanCtion of law. 

The very fenfible and f{pirited Author has here, alfo, entered 
on a refutation of the pretended claims and rights of Auftria 
and Ruffia to the territories of Poland; referving his examen of 
the pretenfions of Pruffia, to the next Letter: which, he tells 
us, will be entirely dedicated to this Machiavel of the North. 

The great purpofe of thefe excellent Philippics, feems to be, 
to roufe the attention and excite the jealouty of other flates, 
whofe fafety, he boldly p:eci€ts, will not be long fecure, after 
the ruin of Poland is completed. 

‘ The Manifefto of the three courts fpeaks of the meafures 
adopted, as equally neceflary, not only to prevent the diffolu- 
ton of Poland, but alfo to preferve the mutual harmony and 
friendfhip between them; and this laft objcét is afferted to be 
of the higheft importance to all Europe; and in good truth fo 
it is, though in a different fenfe from theirs; what is faid of 
the triumvirs at Rome, is ftri@tly applicable to them :—not their 
diffenfion, but their union is fatal to Europe. The fecret 
treaty made about four years fince, between the courts of 
Peterfburgh and Berlin, by which the then form of govern- 
ment in Sweden was guarantied and declared immutable ; pre- 
tenfions talked of on other itates of Germany ; a demand, never 
relinquifhed, of near a million fterling which Pruffia forms on 





* For an account of the fr? Letter, fee Review for December laft. 
The jecond Letter was announced in our Catalogue for January. 

+ Peterfburgh, Vienna, and Berlin. 

t He dwells, efpecially, on the * fatal Veto,’ which, he thinks, 
did not obtain the fanétion of law, till the year 1718, at the diet 
held at Grodno. 

England, 
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England, and which he may, ere long, be bold enough to pay 
himfelf from the electoral dominions :—theic, and many more 
circumftances concur as proofs, that the defign of thefe powers 
isto fubmit all the reft of Germany to their yoke ; all tend to 
reprefent the prefent unnatural alliances as a league of the 
northern againft the fouthern powers of Europe. 

« If they be permitted not only to keep pofleffion of what they 
claim, but to extend, as they are extending their ufurpations in 
Poland; and to tie up the bands of the republic fo as to pre- 
vent her ever emerging from her prefent itate of weaknefs and 
diforder—what can be expected, but, that occafions will foon 
be created, and eagerly embraced, to feize upon the reft; and 
that the final lofs of Poland will be the fignal for the ruin of the 
whole Germanic body? What fecurity have Denmark and 
Sweden, the ftates of Germany and Holland, the cantons of 
Switzerland and princes of Italy, that this alliance will not be 
as fatal to them as to Poland ? 

‘ The caufe of Poland is now become the caufe of all Eu- 
rope; and efpecially of the ftates of the fecond order: they 
ought to feel, that nothing but an immediate and firm league 
can fecure them againft the tyranny and ambition of three fuch 
powers, who are evidently preparing yokes for them all. The 
commercial and maritime ftates are almoft equally interefted in 
the fate of Poland: and in the probable con/equences of this 
ftrange alliance. Ina word, we may apply to ail the fouthern 
powers of Europe the words of the Manifeito: it is high time 
they ** fhould lay afide the {pirit of difcord and delufion,” and 
ere it be too late, unite in ftopping a torrent, which threatens 
to overwhelm them all.’ 

There is an Appendix, confitting of ftate-papers, which are 
occafionally referred to in the courfe of the Letter ; and which 
are neceflary to illuftrate and eftablifh the Author’s arguments. G 











Art. XIV. Doubts concerning the Inverfton of Objes on the Retina. By 
Marmaduke Berdoe, M.D. {évo. 18. 6d. Lowndes, 1772. 


“© Shut, fout the door, good John! fatigu’d I faid, 

Tye up the knocker—fay I'm fick, P’m dead, Fe.” 
LAS! Pope, in his eafy chair, and with a ftout porter at 
his gate, might fay all this ; but we poor Reviewers are 
hotin a fituation to give ourfelves thefe airs. In an evil hour— 
it IS how—let us fee—three and twenty years ago—we volun- 
tary undertook to receive all comers, of whatever quality, 
from the prefs, and give an account to the public of ticir 
bufinefs. With refpect to our prefent vifitant, thrice already 
have we civilly—much too civilly—out of mere good nature, 
R 2 foun 
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fhewn him the door * ; and we were in hopes that he would 
have taken the hint. On the prefent intrufion, however, 
matters are now come toa crifis between us; and we find 
ourfelves under a neceffity, for our own credit’s fake, abfolutely 
to turn him out by head and /floulders. But before we pro- 
ceed to this feemingly outrageous act of incivility, let us drop 
our figure, and, in cuftomary form, confider Dr. Berdoe only 
as an Author, and ourfelves as Reviewers of this his fiurth 
production, within the {pace of little more than a year. 

—*+ Doubts concerning the Inverfion of Objects '°—Well 
indeed may one, fo uninformed on the fubject he writes upon, 
have his doubis!—We too have oxr doubts ; and one of them 
is, Whether the Author was in his right fenfes, when he formed 
and executed the aftonifhing refolution of enlightening the 
world on an optical queftion? “aking for granted that he was 
not, we fhall now, once for all, undertake the ungrateful but 
charitable tafk of reftoring him to fenfe and feeling.—Indeed, 
if a total ignorance of the firft and plaineft principles of op- 
tics will intitle any one to cifcufs the {ubjeét of this article, the 
Doctor comes peculiarly well recommended for that purpofe : 
and, in that cafe, we beg his pardcen for this harfh furmife. 

It is impoffible to follow him throuch all the mazes and in- 
tricacies of his reafonings; if that can be cailed reafoning, 
which, from an erroneous or imperfect {tating of faéts, deduces 
conclufions utterly foreign to, or inconiiftent with, the premifes. 
Let us make fome attempt however. 

After difplaying his reading, as of old, in talking of the 
Stoics and Peripatetics, the Epicureans and Ariftotle, Des Cartes 
and Newton, and /uch worflipful faicty, the Author gives us, 
what 4e calls, the Syftem of Vifion according to Kepler; with 
a diagram annexed, which he totally mifunderftands. 

Would you imagine, gentle Reader, that this adept in the 
art of feeing, inftead of tracing the feparate pencils of rays, 
proceeding from the extremities of an objcét, to the point of 


union with their refpcctive axes (as Kepler defcribes them) : 


lugs his extreme rays, reprefented by a fingle line each, through 
the upper and lower limbs of the pupil, making them paint in 
their progrefs an upright image juft within the Cornea !—draws 
them toward the perpendicular in pafling through the aqueous 
and chryftalline humours ;—brings them to a focus i” the vi- 
treous humour, and in the very middle of the eye—whence they 
decuffate, and proceed onwards through the remaining half ot 
it, to paint the inverted image on the Retina !—Alas, poor 
Kepler !—But thou fhalt be revenged. 





* See Monthly Review, vol. xlvi. April 1772, p. 443 and 4453 
and vol. xlvii, Auguit 1772, p. 144. 
After 
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After this unlucky trip at the threfhold, we are not to won- 
der at ¢ the little fatisfa@tion,’ which the Author, with his ac- 
cultomed pompofity, informs us, he * could procure himfelf 
from books’—from Newton, and Gregory, and Porterfield, and 
Smith, and all the numerous learned blunderers, who had gone 
before him, and led him aftray, in this intricate path.—He 
“left them ali!’—refolving to be his cwn, and better guide.— - 
He {ucceeds accordingly, and difcovers that no image can poffibly 
be formed on the Retina; but that the rays of light converge 
all the way from the object to the bottom of the eye; forming 
4 cone whole bafe is the object, and whofe vertex is at the Re- 
tina. The irritation of this Apex is the cauie of vifion; and 
the foul, by means of this conical fhew-box, fees the object itfelf 
throuch the eye, which, fays he, § is not formed by the hand of. 
Nature to vary the fituation of external objects, but [is] a mee 
dium to reprefent them to the human mind, as an immediate 
perception.’ 

After comparing the eye to a convex lens, or glafs globe, he 
concludes that, becaufe the refracting powers of the two latter 
do not bring the rays to a focus, within themfelves, neither can - 
the eye produce this effect ?—Hear him !—though you may not 
underftand him: for few poflefs the patient and painful atten- 
tion of a Reviewer. 

‘ By every experiment I could make, the eye, in this cafe, is ins 
every reject to be compared to the other tranfparenc bodies ;’ 
(the lens and globe) * nor do the rays of light paffing through 
the vitreous and other humours of the eyes, decuffate within the 
eye, but only when they have pafed the focal point, which is 
always beyond the fubjiance of the medium.’—* J cannot allow, he . 
aiterwards adds, ¢ that the zcon of the objects is inverted on the 
retina of the eye. For it is certain, that objets are not inverted 
wit'in the {ub/lance of a convex lens !” 

The ftrange diagrams which accompany this publication 
would alone lead the mereft tyro in optics to conclude, that the 
drawer of them had pot any diftin@ idea of the different man- 
ner in which images are formed by reflection and refra@tion, 
nor of the nature of converging and diverging rays. They are 
the arruntelt jeux d’e/prit that have appeared in the optical way 
ever fince the days ot Ptolemy or Alhazen. In fhort, by dint 
of rule and pescil, the obedient rays are here drawn into any 
dvection, and the images clapped into any pofition the Au- 
thor's wayward fancy fugegefts. : 

In his delineation, for inftanee, of an object, and of its in- 
verted image, formed by means of a convex lens, the rays are. 
art made to proceed to a focus beyond the glafs, long before 

, they paint the image ; and the fize cf the image is made to de- 
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pend upon its diftance from this aflumed focus. Accordingly 
the Do¢tor obferves (and repeats it afterwards as a * very mate. 
rial circumftance’) ‘ that the inverfion of an obje& cannot po/- 
fly happen in optics, unlefs the rays have previou/ly converged 
to a focal point.’ 

We do not deal in £ Icons ;’ otherwife, we would prefent 
the Reader with a plan of thefe new and unfrequented roads \aid 
out by Dr. Berdoe for the rays of light :—but here comes an 
experiment that requires no diagram, and which muft confound 
Kepler, and all his * /ecfators,’ the believers in inverted images 
on the retina, 

The Door, in the moft folemn manner, informs us thar, 
having examined, § with a fcrupulous attention,’ his own eye, 
at a looking glafs; that of a great dog; and laftly the eye of a 
friend, who was fo kind as to Jend it him (not trufting it out 
of his head however) for the purpofe of this important experi- 
ment; Kepler's inverted picture was nowhere to be feen: but 
in all the three he difeovered the images of external objects 
exactly delineated, in their natural and ered? fituation.—** But 
where ?—and how ?”—the incredulous and impatient Reader 
afks :—-Why, Sir, inthe Cornea; and by Reflection from thence. 
—You feem difappointed, Sir—But really we muft here take 
the Doctor’s part :—for why fhould people delight in puzzling 
themfelves and others, in pokeing, with Kepler and Co. into the 
dark, back-chambers of the eye; where every thing, according 
to their own confeffion, is turned top/y-turvy ; when by taking 
a fingle peep, with Dr. Berdoc, in at the window, they may at 
oncé find every thing fet to rights? —** But the Doctor makes 
no diftin@tion between reflection and refraiion.”— The Dodor, 
Sir, is above al) thefe niceties. 

Towards the conclufion of his work the Door informs us 
that ‘ if our eyes were deprived of the vitreous humour, all ob- 
je&ts would appear one hundred times larger, perhaps, than what 
they are.’—Now of all the Doéctor’s * Doubts,’ this ugly perhaps 
is furély the moft unfeafonable. Were it not for that mortify- 
ing qualifier, here is a fair opening towards a noble difcovery 
indeed !—and yet, diffident mortal that he is, he does not ap- 
pear confcious that he is on the very brink of it!—Let us how- 
ever enjoy the glorious ideaa—Away then with your marine 
chairs; your tottering telefcopes, your coftly and precarious 
time-pieces, and the other numerous and complex devices for 
difcovering the longitude at fea!——The thing is here, perhaps, 
dofe to our hands.—Let but fome dexterous operator tap the 
eyes Of each marine obferver of their vitreous humours, he will 
then have a little compact and manageable binecular telefcopt, 
with a charge of 100, always ready mounted, in his head Fan 

. 2 . then, 
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then, though tofled about in the Bay of Bifcay, not a fingle 
moon in Jupiter’s train can flink behind his fhadow, or pop her 
head out of it, without his perceiving it, the inftant he does 
hut cock his eyes up at her. But to be fomewhat more ferious 
at parting. a — 

Out of a work which is, from beginning to end, a clufter of 
‘ concatenated blunders and abiurdities, varioufly entangled with 
each other, it has coft us no fmall labour to unravel, and pick 
out from the mafs, the foregoing fpecimens. With refpect to 
the main point—whatever may be the cafe with Dr. Berdoe and 
his great dog, every other individual, both of the human and 


s : de 
brute race, we can boldly affure him, receive their ideas of ex- 


ternal objects, by the medium of nverted images, on the Retina, 


As he feems to have been betrayed into the above Jucklefs en- 
quiry, and into the denial of a plain and undoubted matter of 
fact, from not being able to reconcile the idea received from an 
inverted image, with the erect appearance of the object; we 
would willingly adift the conceptions of this philofophicai Tyro, 
by referring him to a popular tlluftration to be found, we believe, 
in Smith’s Optics: viz. that, though the images of objects are 
inverted upon the Retina, yet, as that part of the object is feen 
moft diftinétly, towards which the axis of the eye ts directed, 
we elevate the eye, in order to view diftinctly the upper part of 
an object, and, vice vera, depre/s it to infpect the lower. Now, 
the confcion/ne/s of thefe mo:ions of the eye, immediately fucceeded 
by their refpedtive vilible impreflions, may naturally lead us to 
form aright judgment of the external pofition of objects. —If 
he requires further fatisfaction— though we apprehend we are 
ending him much beyond his depth, we refer him to Dr. Reid’s 
Enquiry into the Human Mina, chap. 6. fet. 11 and 12. 

‘The pamphlet concludes in the following alarming manner : 
© The reGtilinear progrefs of the rays of light are continued to 
the optic nerve, by which means we fee objeéts without variae 
tion, Every phenomenon in the Jaws of vifion may be recon- 
ciled to this fuppofition. The preof will furnifh matter for 
fome future publication.’ 

But we earneftly recommend to this Gentleman, for his own 
fake, and all our fakes, not to carry this threat into execution ; 
or at leaft that he would have the modefty to make himfelf 
maiter of the firft elements of optics before he fets up again 
for a fubvertor of fyftems, and an impugner of plain faéts. We 
may be forry perhaps that we are not in a fituation that enables 
Us to whi/per our falutary advice in his ear: but his cafe is ur- 
gent and defperate ; and we therefore take our leave cf him, by 
publicly odferving to him, in the words of Horacé that, inftead 
of thus expofing himfelf, and peftering the public, with fuck 
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glaring proofs of blindnefs and vanity, as abound in the publi. Art. 
cation now before us, it will highly become him for the future che 
Qua non didicit, plane nefcre fatert ; jac 

and that his acquiefcence in this sdvice cannot be made known “s 
to the public in a more acceptable manner, than by his ceafing Peds 
to write upon fubjects, with which he is totally unacquainted, B hend 
() 
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ReEtiGcious and CONTROVERSIAL. Wha 
Art.15. Logica Genevenfis; or, a fourth Check to Antino- is lo 
mianifin, tn which St. James’s pure Religion is defended againit mK, 
the Charges, and eltablithed upon the Conceflions, of Mr. Richard pike 
and Mr. Rowland Hill. 1zmo. 1s. 6d. Briftol printed by - 
Pine, and fold by Keith in London. 1772. + 

» R. Fletcher continues ro pufh the Calvinifts with unremitting 7 
WV: vigour. He here encounters two formidable adverfaries at Fe 
once. Tre veteran, Wefley, who now, perhaps, thinks it time to Al 
retire from the well-fought field, is fortunate in having fo zealous an nets, 
auxiliary. We do not recollect that he has, himlelf, publifhed any and 
tract, (of bulk or price enough to entitle it to notice in the Review) Pee 
in a controverfy whercin he is principally concerned, except his Re- char 
marks on Mr Hill's Review. See Mouthivy Review for November laf, . 
' p. 3976 i 
Art.16, Logica Fefleienfis; or, the Farrago double diftilled. ™ 
With an heroic Poem in Praife of Mr. John Wefley. By Richard = 
Hill, Efguire. 8vo. 4s. Dilly. 17732. , hg 
Efguire Hill, who enters at the oppofite fide of the lifts, encoun- h ‘ 
ters alfo two champions at a time, Mr. Weiley, and his friend the at 
Author of the four Checks. His weapons are wit and argument, ms 
which he handies fo dexteroufly, that we cannot help wihing to fee “— 
them more ufeftully employed. The dart aimed at Mr. W. trom i. 
the heights of Parnaflus, is a piercer.— But we thought that this fu- rik 
rious partizan of the ‘Tabernacle had been weary of the fpiritual war- bi 


fare in which he has been fo long and fo actively engaged: furzly 

we could not have mittaken him *!--Oh! dere comes 

Art. 17. The Finifhing Streke 5 cortawming fome Strictures on the Art 
Rev. Mr. Fletcher's Lagica Genevenfs, Oc. By Richard Hill, Efq; 





fvo. 1s. Dilly. 1973. e., 
No—we are afraid not! We fhall certainly, have more la/ words a 
from Shropfhire. Here is a frefh attack on the Vicar cf Madely ; bin 
and Mr. H. does not, now, feem at all inclined to let Mr. F. remain _ 
matter of the field for want of an opponent,—‘* notwithitanding the — 
refolution he had formed of being tilent.”—Vid. advert. prefixed to _ 
“* The Finifhing Stroke.” 0 
mac 


* See Rev. Auguit 1772, p. 160, Art. Some Remarks on the thira 1 
Check, Se. 
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Art. 18. More Work for Mr. Tobn Wefley 5 or, a Vindication of 
she Decrees and Providence of God, &c. &c. By Auguftus Top- 
lady, A.B. Vicar of Broad-Hembury. 8vo. is. 6d. Mat- 
hews 7 i ae 

Thefe vilaiadasd fxirmifhers never fail to remind us of Fielding’s 

sition of religion, in one of his fugitive papers. It 1s compre- 

jéed in the following fhort queition, and fhrewd anfwer: 

Quelt. What is religion f 

Anfw. A fabje&t of di/putation, 

We with, however, for our own fakes, as well as on other confide- 
raions, that thefe hojftile gentlemen could be prevailed on to put up, 
What the mifchief! are they to continue tilting about their—doxies, 
as long as the Greeks and Trojans were at ét, about the beautiful 
daughter of Leda! 

Ait. 1g. dn Appeal to Matter of Faét and Common-fenfe; or, a 
rational Demonitration of Man’s corrupt and loft Ettate. 12mo. 
2s. iewed. Briitol printed; and fold at the Workhoufe in 
Madely-Wood, Shropthire, for the Benefit of the Poor; and at the 
Foundery, and by G. Keith, in London. 1772, 
Although we cannot fubicribe to all Mr. Fletcher’s religious te- 

nets, we think there are abundance of good things in his writings ; 

and we have no doubt that he is warmly animated by a fincere and 
pious regard for the falvation of the fouls that are committed to his 
charge, as well as for the fpiritual welfare of mankind in general. 

Art. 20. Daily Devotions for the Clofet. To which are added, 
Prayers on particular Occafions. By the late Rev. Samuel Meri- 
vale. t2mo. 2s. Buckland. 1772. 

Although thefe good things are feldom to be praifed for excellence 
of compolition; yet to criticife them were an ungracious attempt. 
We fhall, therefore, only add, that Mr. Merivale, the late Author, - 
has given forms of private devotion for every day in the week, occa 
fional forms, and forms of prayer for children. If this book, how- 
| events to be put into the hands of children, we fubmit it to the re- 
comMtration of the Editor, whether it would not be proper to omit 
the claufe, p. 108, where the indelicate /xxer prefumes to talk to the 
SUPREME BeinG about § the immode/fy and la/civiou/ne/s’? with which 
his * words and actions have been frequently tinctured ?? 

POETICAL, 
Art. 21, Tie Works of Andrew Marvel, Efqe %2mo. 2 Vols, 
6s. Davies. 1772. 

In this age of Editors, when almoft every poet of name has had 
his works republifhed by fome critic of reputation, it is hard that 
Marvel thould again appear in the paltry edition that was given of 
him in the year 1725 by one Thomas Cooke. The poet’s life, which 
Would have afforded room for the fineft and moft {pirited compofi- 
tion, is narrated in the dulleft and vileft manner; and moft of his 
pocins appear ta better advantage in Dryden’s Mifcellanies ; for that 
great poet had retrenched thofe injudicious parts which this Editor 
made a merit of reftoring. 

Marvel was a man of fine fancy and extraordinary wit; but his 
Poetry, a few pieces excepted, has too much of that falfe brilliance 
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and overlaboured imagery which was followed by the tafte of his ord 
times. wit 
DRAMATIC L, ont 
Art. 22. The Prodigal Sou. An Oratoric. Performed at the fer 
Theatre Royal in the Hlaymarke:. Written by Mr. Hull. Set to fuk 
Mufic by Mr. Arnold. «ato. 1s. Bell. 1773. for 
The words of an Oratorio feldom afford a fuflicient fubje& for eri- the 
ticifm. The poet acts an inferior part, and is under the direttion of 7 
the mufical compofer. This is the reafon that fome of the fine? paf- ditt 
fages in the compofitions of our beft mafters are fet to poetical phrafes, col 
* the moft tncouth, feeble, and fickly that can be imagined. It is not ; 
much to fay of this publication, that it is fuperior to many of thofe the 
compilations which go under the name of Oratortos, and that Mr, whi 
Hull] has fome merit in itasa Writer. It has faults, however,which E 
we wonder Mr. Arnold did not remove. Some of the recitatives ing 
are in the manner of dialogues, and they donot always lead to col 
an air; at leaft not foon enough to reward us for having attended to of | 
them. But the principal objection to the Oratorio is chargeable both hea 
-on Mr. Hull and Mr. Arnold. The beft fongs and chorufes, both res 
for words and mufic, are in behalf of vice. This, we are fure, could dec 
not be the intention of thofe gentlemen ; but, if they call to mind refo 
the conclufion of the firft part; and the firft air in the third, and com- 1s h 
pare themi with any other paffages in the Oratorio, we fhall wonder, Re: 
if they do not think we blame them with reafon. They may fay, that | . 
the words and the mufic are in character, tn a prodigal: we think cola 
they dre improper in this Oratorio, unlefs they had furnifhed fome- out 
thing move itriking on the fide of virtue. Thefe things fhould be pert 
managed like the lights and fhades of a picture ; and none but a maf- cept 
ter can always oppofe them with judgment and tafte. We are far, any 
however, from condemning this performance. It has been favourably cout 
received, and with fome juftice ; and it would, perhaps, fucceed better In pi 
in- another feafon, when it may not have to ftruggle againft the be- ) "1 
witching powers of Mifs Linley. rece 
ISCELLANEOUS, ¥ the 
Art. 23. A Letter on Occafion of the Public Enqutry concerning port 
the moft fit and proper Bread to be affixed for general Ufe: fhewing rom 
the difficulty of executing the Act of the 31{t Geo. II. in a benef- owe 
cial manner to the poor; the conftant Ufage and Cuftom with re- of . 
gard to Bread for many Centuries ; the Folly of eating Bread known of he 
to be made white by Art and Adulteration, and the great Advan- ais 
tages of eating pure Bread made of all the Flour, including the 6: 
Heart of the Wheat, as the moft falutary, agreeable, and rutritive f . 
Aliment. Recommended as an Obje(t of a very ferious and im- ne 
portant Nature. By an Advocate for Public Welfare. 12mo. nn 
Od. Woodfall, &c. 1773. ne, 
When we ¢onfider how important an article our daily Bread is, to ticul 
the whole community ; when we confider how far removed the inha- — 
bitants of this great metropolis are, from a knowledge of the compo- A 
fition they conitantly eat under this name; the hints that have been rt, 
occafionally given of the unwholefome adulteration of it, will fecure 
a favourable reception to any profeffed information on fo very sfefal Al 
and interefting a fubje€&t. ‘To this muft be added, that the pamphlet yet y 
now before us, even on an outfide view, appears to claim more than 
ordinary 
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ordinary attention, as the low price at which it is offered, compared 
with the quanuty of it, feems to thew, that mere profit on the fale 
-ould not be the author’s motive of publication. In this point of ob- 
fervation, the very defects of language in a treatife ona practical 
fabject, far from giving diftafte, will rather excite regard to the in- 
formation evidently dictated by an honeit concern for the welfare of 
ublic. 

"This writer afcribes the adulteration of our bread to the late legal 
ditinctions in the quality of it, and to our growing luxury in making 
colour the ftandard of goodnefs. eal 

Thus, as he obferves, by aflizing different denominations of bread, 
che trade of making it became a myftery, and we no longer knew 
what we were eating. 

But the baneful effects of luxury extend much farther than debaf- 
ing the wholefome qualities of the ftatt of our lives, for the fake of 
colour. It appears paradoxical, amidit the great attention beftowed 
of late years to the cultivation of land and the produce of corn, to 
hear, among other caufes, the high price of bread and other neceffa- 
ries attributed to an actual fcarcity ! We laugh at thinking men who 
declaim againit the general luxury of the age, as vifionary Utopian 
reformers; but in the inftance of corn, we apprchend the argument 
is here brought to a clofe pinch, that will not be eafily evaded. Our 
Readers are referred to the particulars at length, from p. 18. to 33. 

To our extravagant wafte of wheat, for an idle gratification in the 
colour of our bread, the Author, whofe refentment fometimes breaks 
out with an hone.t indignation, adds fome pertinent remarks on the 
pernicious luxury of keeping horfes; of which he obferves that, ex- 
cepting thofe Tartars who live in the open fields, and f{earcely provide 
any thing for pleafure, food, or war, befidé horfes, there is no 
country on the earth which maintains hails fo many of thefe creatures, 
in proportion to che numbers of people, as ourfelves. 

‘In regard, fays he, to our foreign traflic in Jorfes, if we were to 
receive 351. each for 2000, which feems to be an ample computation, 
the value is 70,0001. The quettion is, if we have not annually im- 
ported a much greater value in oats for fome years paft: if we have, 
fuch a trade can never turn to account, efpecially when it is cone 
fidered that a horfe confumes the produce of swo acres of land, whilft 
an ox doth not expend the growth of one and a half: if for the fake 
ofhorfes, we are alfo become great importers of tallow, it cuts double 
againit us.’ 

When the affairs of Bengal are fettled, it would be happy if fome 
effectual care were taken of thofe at home; the ill ftate of which we 
feel fo fenfibly. We fhall difmifs this article in the Author’s own 
words :—* in the mean while, we muft take mankind as we find them, 
€very one in his humour, and leave Something to time for the radigat 
cure of the political difeafe which has fo long raged amongft us, pare 
ticularly in thefe cities,’ N. 

Novel, 4 
Att. 24, Falfe Gratitude. By a Lady. 1:2mo. 2 Vols. Sewed. 
Noble. 1773. 
. Although this performance is not crowded with interefting events, 
ye It contains incidents fufticient to keep the Reader’s attention 
awake 
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awake; and fome patlages in 1t will not fail to excite the tender 
and fympathetic paiions, The characters are confittent, the fenti- 
ments delicate, and tie Janguage eafv, and not incorreét.--Among 
the numerous publications of the kind, this female produétion may be 
ranked, with rc{pect to its merit, in the middle clafs. 
Mepdicat, Pp. 
Art. 25. 4 Treatife on the Venereal Difeafey Se. illuftrated with 

Copper-plates. By N.D. Falck, Surgcon. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Law. 

The late great multiplicity of medical publications has brought us 
fo deeply in arrears with the public, with refpeé to this particular 
department of our work, that we find ourtelves obliged to be very 
concife in our Review of many of them. For this reaton, and on ac- 
count of the indelicate nature of the fubjet treated of in the prefent 
performance, we fhall give only the following general ketch of its 
contents. ; 

The Author divides his work into three parts; in the firft of which 
he gives an anatomical and phyfiological defcription of the genital 
parts of both fexes, and of their functions, illuftrated with conper- 

tates. Though the Author every where profefles the hichett regard 
to decency and good manners, this deferiptioa is, in many parts, un- 
neceflarily loofe, and even voluptuous. In the fecond part of the 
work, the Author treats of the origin of the venereal difeafe, the na-. 
ture of the verolic virus, the diftinctions of infeStion, and the fymp- 


toms attending it throuchout the various ftages of the difeafe. In the: 


third and laft part, ‘ a rational and trae method of cure,’ both of the 
firft and fecond infection, is deferibed, which is preceded by many ob- 
fervations relative to the animal ceconomy, remarks on temperaments 
and regimen, and on the nature and operation of cathartics, diure- 
tics, &c. as well as on the grand anti-fyphilic, mercury, and its pre- 
parations. The method of cure recominended by the Author is, in 
many refpects, new, and its efficacy, as he affirms, has been efta- 
blithed by a fuccefsful prattice: his manner, however, of curing the 
gonorrhaa, we fhall obferve, by means of injections of calomel, has 
been long pratttied, wit: apparent, or at leait declared fuccefs, by 
others. With refpect to his theoretical notions, we thal! be filent. 
As to. the merits of this work, confidered as a literary compofition, 


we cannot avoid noticing, in the firft place, the many obvious errors~ 


and imperfections, in the article of language, obfervable in it; fe-’ 
veral of which, doubtlefs, may be juitly imputed to the prefs: though 
it cannot fairly be chargeable with many of the numerous violations of 
grammar and decorum that occur in it. Thofe of the firft kind par- 
ticularly, are fo grofs, that we can offer no other apology for the Au- 
thor, than a fuppofition, founded, however, merely on his name, 
that he may. poilibly be a foreigner. ‘The Author, indeed, in his 
preface, apologites for hi- ftile, acknowledging that ‘ it is not accord- 
ingsto the modern fuxurious mode of writing, and in many places, 
will not ftand the teit of the delicate critic.’—Now, our complaint 
againit him is, that he evidently affects fine writing, and ‘ Juxurious’ 
expreflion; and that his ftile is frequently, and in more than one 
fenfe, mott difguitingly meretricious, | 

; B. Art. 
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Art. 25. An Ejfiay om th: Bath Waters, in four Parts, &c. By 
William Falconer, M. D. of Bath. Svo. 6s. Lowndes. 1772. 
The Author’s former publication in 1z2mo, under the fame ticle 

with the prefent, has been particularly noticed in a former Review *. 

That work here appears under a new and improved form. — It has an- 

dergone feveral alterations 5 and many confiderable additions have 

heen inferted, W hich make it, in 2 great meaiure, a new work, and 
render it fill more deferving of the patronage of the public. The 

Author propotes, in a moderate time, to add a fecond volume, con- 

taining his fentiments and obfervations on the external ufe of the 

waters. mS B 

Art. 27. 4 Candid Enguiry into the Merits of Dr. Cadzgan’s 

Difirtation on the Gout. 8vo. 38. Hooper. 1772. 

We heartily beg this jocofe enquirer’s pardon for not having fooner 
introduced hiia to the notice of the pubuc rs affuriag him, that the 
omiilion has not been in any degree owing to a difrefpect for his 
performance. iy this time, it is to be fuppofed, he has, in a great 
meafure, made his own way in the world ; at leaft, among thofe who 
‘otere(tt themfelves in the subje&t of his Enquiry. For the fake of 
thofe, however, to whom his chara&er and bufinefs may yet be uon- 
known, we hall jut obferve, that ne 1s the mott flirewd, facetious, 
and farcaitical, of all Dr. Cacogan’s numerous commentators. Ina 
continued {train of grave irony, he expofes to view the Dotior’s many 
inconfiltencies and contradiGtions ; his unapt allufions, his pom pofity 
and pretenfions to originality.—In fhort, not a wry word, or a lame 
argument, in the Doctor’s Differtations, efcapes him. He is, howe 
ever, upon the whole, frequently too captious, and his wit often 
runs away with him, and carries him on to a moft exorbitant length. 
—What a mercy itis for poor authors, that this remorfelefs wight is 
not one of Us / ‘ 
Art. 28. An Effay on the Force of Imagination in pregnant Women, 

Addreffed to the Ladies, 8vo. 1s. Baldwin. 1772. 

This Effayiit endeavours to quiet the minds of the ladies, with re- 
gard to the great powers that have been afcribed to the imagination 
in pregnant women, in deforming, mutilating, or marking the fo- 
tus. The fubject has, however, been treated ina much better and 
more pleafing manner by others. B 

NatrurRaAL HistTory. 

Art. 29. Spatogenefia. The Origin and Nature of Spar, its 
Qualities and Uses, with a Defcription and Hijory of Fighty-nine Spe- 
cies, arranged, \. in an artificial, and, 2. ina natural Method. A 
Specimen of a general Diftribution of Fofils. By J. Hill, M.D. 
Member of the Imperial Academy. vo. 18. 6d. Elmfley. 
1772. 

The general name of Spars is given to a great variety of chryftallifed 
flones, varying creatly in their exterior appearance, and poflefling 
very different properties; fo that this part of mineralocy has hitherto 








————) 


* See Monthly Review, vol. xii. December 1770. p. 430. 
t Since the firft publication of this Exguiry, the name of Lr. Sheb- 
are itands pretixed to the fecond edition. 
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remained in a very imperfect and confufed itate. In the prefent publi. 
cation, the Author has endeavoured to reduce into order this humerous 
clafs of foflils. With this view, after fome preliminary obfervations, he 
gives, in feveral difllinét tables, an artificial arrangement of the diffe. 
rent kinds of Spars into orders and genera, &c. and afterwards exhi- 
bits, ona fingle feet, a matural method, founded ona confideration 
of the origin of the obvious characters of different Spars, or of the 
caufes which produce the differences of form and colour in thefe bo. 
dies; which are varioufly modified, according as they have paffed, 
while in a fluid ftate, through different ftrata of earthy, faline, metal- 
lic, or other matter, previous to their concretion. 

The Author arranges Spar under the third clafs of native foffils, 
and defines, or defcribes, 1t to be a pure foffil, heavier than any of 
the three other pellucid foffils, and compofed, even in its minuteft 
particles, of brittle rhombs ; diftinguifhable from talc by its want of 
elafticity ; from felenite, by its want of flexibility ; and from chryfs. 
tal, by itsdulnefs, and by fermenting with acids; and, at the fame 
time, as diftinguifhable from all bodies in the world, (when pure 
enough to be feen through) by being pofieffed of the property of 
double refra@ion, ‘This quality has been fuppofed peculiar to that fpe- 
cies of it called ‘and chryfial; but the Author affirms, that it refides 
in all the fpecies of Spar that he has examined, and declares it to be 
¢ of its nature; as itarifes from the internal conftruction of the body, 
which is made up of fmaller rhombs, applied one to another.’ —‘ No 
body, he obferves, has this conftruction, except Spar ; therefore, no 
other natural or artificial fubftance has this power of double refrac- 
tion.’ —‘ Even Sir Ifaac Newton, (adds the Doétor, in his peculiar 
and quaint manner) has faid, chryftal has fomething of this power; 
in vain: for no authority can ftand againft the teftimony of the fenfes. 
All different mediums vary in refraction ; but this peculiar power 
refides only in a peilucid body, formed of conneéted rhombs.’ 

We fhall only add, that in the Author’s artificial arrangement, Spar 
is diftributed into ten different orders, which are afterwards divided 
into genera, in different tables; in which are given the form, degree 
of hardnefs and weight, the colour, quality, place, and ufe, of each 
{pecies. 

Act. 30. Foffils arranged according to their obvious Charaéters - 
with their Hiftory and Defcription, &t. By John Hill, M.D. &c. 
$vo. 6s. fewed. Baldwin. 1771. 

This larger work, though prior in date to the preceding, which 
conftitutes a part of it, has evidently been publifhed after it, as’ we 
find the latter referred to init. ‘The Author's defign is merely to lay 
down an arrangement ef foflils, founded on their outward and obvi- 
ous forms, or fenfible qualities; without chemical analyfis, or the 
fatigue of experiments; fo that they may be known, and regularly 
difpofed in a cabinet, or colleftion of foffils. The method is the 
fame with that defcribed in the preceding article; the work almof 
intirely confifting of tables, in which the form, hardnefs, weight, &¢ 
of all the known claffes of native foflils, are given in feparate columns 
under each of thefe titles, in a few words, cr moit commonly in a 
fingle word or epithet. 
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Though the nature or philofophical hiftory of the different foffils is 
not the object of the prefent work, which is properly only a metho- 
dized catalogue of thefe fubftances 5 yet there are a few obfervations 

reixed to the clafles, but which are very thort and general ; if we 
except thofe relating to Spars, where the Author gives us his thoughts 
fomewhat at large concerning the nature and probable mode of forma- 
tion of this clafs of bodies. In the {hort introduction to his gth clafs, 
fpeaking of nitre, (which he choofes to arrange in the order of acid 
falts) and of chryftalization in general, he announces his very late 
fuccefs, after four years fruitlefs trials, in procuring the actual re- 
chryftalization of Spar, after folution. We fhould have been glad to 
have had it in our power to communicate to the Reader fome account 
of the Author’s procefs, or a general idea, at leait, of the track he 
purfued in this enquiry ; but what he fays on this fubject, in the dif- 
courfe prefixed to his claflification of Spars, is delivered in fuch con- 
cife, oracular, and pointed terms, that we can collect no lights trom 
it relative to his mode of inveftigation. He obferves in one place, 
that ‘ the falt produced by flow chryitalization from a lixiviuin of 
lime and fulphur, comes nearett of all te Spar ;’ but fill, that ¢ it 1s 
but an approach, and not a famenefs;’ nor docs he conceive, that 
‘Henkel’s receipt, formed on the fame foundation, would go any 
farther.’— We fhall not proceed to collect the Auchor’s fcattered hiats, 
which are often rendered dark by his peculiar phrafeslogy ; for, to 
ufe nearly his own words, ‘ till men {peak plain, ’tis vain to endea- 
vour to develope their buried meaning.’ PB, 
Art. 31. Objervations cn Mount Vefuvius, Mount Etna, and other 

Vulcanos, &c. By the Hon. Sir William Hamilton, K,B. F.R.S. 

&ce. €vo. 3s. 6d. Boards. Cadell, 1772. 

The pretty larce extracts which we have already, at different times, 
given of thefe obfervations, in our accounts of the three or four lait 
volumes of the Philofophical Tranfa&tions (where they were origi- 
nally publifhed) render it unneceffary for us to fay any thing further 
concerning them, than that they are here collected and republifhed in 
aconvenient pocket form ; and that they are illuitrated with fix plates, 
and a few additional explanatory notes by the ingenious Author. In 
their prefent detached ftate, and commodious fize, they will be more 
peculiarly acceptable to thofe who may have an opportunity of view- 
ing the curious and magnificent fcenes defcribed in them. Bz. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

Me Whyte, in a candid arf friendly Letter, dated at the Eng- 

A lith Grammar-fchool, Dublin, 16 Feb. 1773, informs us, that 
the double infertion of the epigram noticed in our account of the 
Sharrock (Rev. December laft, p. 484) had been difcovered by him, 
before the publication of the book, and that the fheet was, there- 
upon, cancelled; fo that it muft have been wholly owing to the 
carelefsnefs of the bookbinder, that the fingle copy, which fell into 
our hands, was not reétified.—For an account of the origin of the 
a epigram, Mr. W. is referred to the laft page of our Review for 

ruary. 

N.B, The Reader is defired to corre& the following error of the 
Prefs in our tranfcript of the title-page of the Shamrock; viz. for 
ééceral, read original, : 
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*,* The continuation of the Genera! Index to the Review, which 
Mr. W. enquires after, 1s intended to be given. 





Amicus takes notice, in the moit obliging manner, of fome little 
efcapes of the pen, or the prefs, or both, in feveral of our Reviews, 
Our candid Correfpondent is not, we fuppofe, much acquainted with 
the nature of a periodical work. Publications of this kind rarely a}- 
Jow the Writers any opportunity of peruiing the proof theets, When, 
therefore, Amicus confiders this circumfiance, he wiil not, for the 
future, be furprifed at meeting with fuch flips as he has pointed out 
in our monthly compilement :-in jullice to the printer of which, we 
may here take the opportunity of acknowledging, that we have often 
heard it obferved, to his credit, that our Journal is uncommonly 
correct, in the printing, for a periodical publication, the harry of 
which will not afford time for the Authors to revéery their own com. 
pOlitions. 





*,* If the Writer of the Letter dated from Cogge/ball pleafes to 
communicate his addrefs to the Publifher, it will be elteemed as 4 
favour. 

A gentleman who figns J. H. complains of our account of U/nz, 
p. 160, in the Review for laft February. 

‘ { was ravifhed with it, fays he, in the tranflation, and am now 
happy and warmed again in reading the original, Be aflured that a 
warm imagination is the talent of Haller, which ali the chaltity of 
his judgment cannot extinguifh. His poetry is exceeded by no 
poet of any age or nation; and Ufong will not allow me, when l 
take it up, to lay it down again. How do 1 with that the perfon 
who drew up that article would do himfelf the juftice, if he has time, 
to read it again, the article and Ufong. I am happy in living to tee 
fuch a book as Ufong in the hands of princes, or within their reach. 
I have been thefe feveral hours with Ufong, and have had no other 
thoughts but his: and furely virtues Jike thofe of Uiong mutt firike 
the imagination with fire and flame, as they are fo uiteful, fo de- 
firable, and charged with thoufands of the bet effects,’ -— 

In anfwer to this Correfpondent, we have oniy to regret, that we 
are not fo fenfible as he is, to ali that fire and flame which he has 
found in Utong. We read it with great attenticn, and with ftrong 
prepoffeflions in favour of the Author; and we can perfeétly recollect 
the impreffions it made on us. In the firft adventures and diftreffes 
of his hero, the Author has difplayed confiderable powers of imagi- 
nation; and has been happy in what the painters call the co/fume. 
When Ufong is feated on the throne of Perfia, his regulations are 
wife and good ; but the Author’s manner of relating them is minute 
and unpleafing, Moral and political improvements thould have fome 
circumitances in them extremely ftriking, or be related in a very 
agreeable manner, to engage the attention of an Hnglifh reader. 

We have all the refpect for the genius of Baron Haller which this 
Correfpondent can with us to have: but if our immortal Milton had. 
fent Ufong down from heaven, we could not have {aid that swe ad- 
niired it. ) , 

*,*° [Ve are obliged ta defor the Single Sermons to the mat 
month's Review. 











